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The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs The arm ournal We believe that all the advertisements in 


this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 


swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- , 
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sé A Bob Followed by da Close Third Prize: “Putting | the Wreck in 1927 MAY 1927 
= Recreation,”” Mrs. W. J. Fair, lowa. 


Shave”’ Fourth Prize: ‘Fast Male Wrecked, Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sar. 
Wires Down,” Mrs. Hannah Buist, Utah. 9 3 4 5 6 7 

aa There were many other excellent titles, . 
: deserving Honorable Mention. Some were: 9 10 1] 12 13 14 


**A Quick Turnover but No Profit.” . 
‘An Old Angle to a Wreck-Tangle.”’ 16 17 #1 19 20 Qi 
“The Wreck of an Ancient Coaster.” ‘ ¢ 
“Uncle Runs Down and Is Wound Up.”’ 23 24 25 26 27 28 
Some common titles sent in by hundreds of 31 @ist H sen Lr6ch J 24th@B3orn 
contestants were ‘Foxy Grandpa,” ‘No 
Fool Like an Old Fool,’’ ‘“‘Down but Not 


Out,” ‘Smilin’ Through,”’ and ‘“‘He Comes 

| ny re The ‘Peter Tumbledown 
1ope ur ro 8 en over Ie contest, anc “a ‘. 5 

we'll be holding another sometime soon—or Contest ‘Prize Winners 


as soon as we get rested up from this one! 
OWE an apology to everybody who sent 
in , Peter Tumbledown reports some 
months ago, for not announcing the winners 
Table of Contents sooner. 

The announcement was delayed for va- 
rious reasons, such as the 50th Anniversary 
Issue in March. But it was to go positively 
Special Features into April, and then I plain forgot it. Excuse 
it, please, every body. 
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neing.’?’ y ner ‘ Pr ye ow Big a Silo’? , 2 2 
Fenecing,”’ I. F. Moore, Connecticut. ce the Miadlinnaii's tiatbelicdh rod Get the. New Rewards 
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F you haven't seen, lately, the list of the 














Poultry and Rabbits many valuable rewards that we are 
The Old Gray Goose 12 ~=offering for getting a subscriber or two for 
Poultry Parasites in the Soil 4 The Farm Journal, send your name and get it. 
Poultry Wrinkles Worth While ‘S We add new things all the time, and a 
Se Son eee ne Sy oi Reward List only six months old is apt to 
Household be out of date. 
F ad aa Don’t forget that we buy our Rewards 
The Health of Your Child = wholesale. That means, of course, that we 
Cool Kitchen and Quick Heat 4 “s ; repr? , Bs. 
First Tie, Then Dye 56  ©an give you a better reward for say three 
Recipes for Rhubarb 58 subscriptions than if we paid you a cash 
A Program for Your Club 59 commission and you bought the article your- 
Desirable Patterns for Home Sewing 6o self. 
What To Do for Superfluous Hair 61 However, cash commissions are paid for 
Health Questions 69 subscriptions, too, in case you prefer that. 
Our Young Folks In short, our policy is to reward Our Folks 
, ; : who help along our circulation in precisely 
Welcome to the : as Birds? a the way they prefer. In other words, any 
fre ent ear hn tele eo 66 way that suits you suits us. 
The Musk-Ox 67 
Grow Up with the Trees 67 ' 
« 
Miscellaneous AA 
Topics in Season 5 Pail Editor. 
Walt Mason 7 
Matt's Farewell Fire 10 
“‘Whassat?” ‘“’At’s her fly-disturber.” “Any- Trouble from Grease 33 
how, tell the man it’s raveling.”” The man is Interesting Pictures 38 aa Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
having troubles of his own, because he doesn’t Nuts To Crack #1 cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
read The Farm Journal. If he did, at least he Scenting Out a Storm 45 offices at Philadelphia, Pa.; Lima, Ohio; 
would know from which side to milk a cow, Fake Protective Agency 49 St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; and La 
and the chances are he’d learn a lot more Legal Questions 69 Crosse, Wis. 
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There is true satisfaction in a car that you 
can buy with confidence, own with pride. 


And proved on the Proving Ground.. 
proved in the trials of months and miles. . 
a proved by the unerring evidence of ever in- 

No Doubt About Ic” creasing popularity and owner praise. . 
Oldsmobile assures you brilliant perform- 
ance, thrift and long life, comfort and beauty 
.. lasting satisfaction. 


But get behind the wheel; your own experi- 
ence is the final proof. 





See it yourself . . drive it yourself . . know it 7 
yourself ..and then you too will say... 8 


“Here is a truly great car..no doubt about it!” 


yr FEATURES ’ r r 


L-Head Six-Cylinder Engine . . Four-Wheel Brakes 
- . Crankcase Ventilation with Dual Air Cleaning 
and Oil Filter (only 3 to 4 oil changes a year) Harmonic Bal- 
ancer .. Two-Way Cooling .. Three-Way Pressure 
Lubrication . . Honed Cylinders .. High-Velocity, 
Hot-Section Manifold . . Double-Valve Springs . . 
Silent Timing Chain. . Full Automatic Spark Control 
- » Thermostatic Charging Control .. 30x5.25 Bal- 
loon Tires . . Double-Offset, Low-Gravity Frame. . 
Easy-Shift Transmission . . Twin-Beam Headlights, 
Controlled from Steering Wheel . . Chromium Per- 
manent-LustrePlating.. Duco Finish.. Body by Fisher | 








TWO-DOOR SEDAN *950 F. oO. B. LANSING 


OLDSMOBILE 
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ARDEN calendar: Shift egg- 
plants from two-inch to four-inch 
pots. Sow late cabbage and late 
cauliflower seed in open seed-bed 
or cold-frame. Harden off  to- 


matoes, peppers and eggplants 
ind transplant the first two the latter part 


of the month. Transplant early celery. 
Sow cucumbers, sweet corn, snap-beans 
and okra as soon as the ground warms 
up. Wait until the last of the month to 
plant lima beans, melons and squashes, 
ind to transplant eggplants and sweet- 


potato slips. Thin early to their 
proper distances as soon as plants are large 
enough to handle. Thin leaf-lettuce only 
as plants crowd; the thinnings can be used 
for salads Cultivate thoroughly; remove 
all weeds from between plants in the row 
as well as between rows. Keep seed stalks 
of rhubarb cut off as they appear. Start 
spraying potatoes with Bordeaux mixture 
and arsenate of lead for blight, potato-bugs 
and flea-beetles; add nicotin sulfate to 
spray mixture if lice or leaf-hoppers appear. 
Scatter bait for cutworms. Brush 
peas. Keep wheel-hoe oiled, bolts tightened 
and knives sharp. 


crops 


poison 


Get This A dandy bulletin is Farmers’ 
Bulletin Bulletin 1525, “Haying Equip- 

ment,’ free from your Senator 
or Representative, or from the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


test soil 


as 


New Test for A new for sour 
Acid Soil (known the indicator 
method) is on the market. 
County Agent Ross Wilson, 
Grafton county, N. H., is 
shown using the test on soil on 
one of the farms in his county. 
Materials for this 
test can be bought 
from your 
store. Directions 
for using the test 
come with the 
materials. 


Sec d 


Silage Good va- 
Corn rieties of 

corn for 
silage in New 
York State are: 
For elevations 
less than 800 or 
1,000 feet above 
sea level, West 
Branch Sweep- 
stakes, Cornell 
No. 12, Luce’s 


Favorite, New 

Jersey Whitecap and Hall’s Golden Nugget. 
For elevations higher than 800 feet above 
sea level: Cornell No. 11, Onondaga White 
Dent, Oswego Ensilage or Golden Glow. 
For grain-growing, the following varieties 
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Do half of your cultivating before the 
crop is planted. Under good conditions 
a large part of the weeds can be killed 
with the harrow, and May is the month 


to do it. L. H. W. 


We would have fewer abandoned farms 

if we fed fewer low-producing cows on 

high-priced feed. Ye ee 8 
I 


The mowing machine by the roadside 
and the plow at the end of the autumn 
furrow indicate that the winter has been 
about as usual. Ww. in 
There is much ado just now about a 
little worm no thicker than a lead pencil 
and less than an inch long. The Euro- 
pean corn-borer hangs like a black cloud 


contribute. 
your district? 
50 words. 





tad 


She County Agent Says: 


All County Agents who read these short items are invited to 
What needs most to be told the farmers in 

Or told all farmers? 
Five cents a word for each item used.—Editor. 
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over the Corn Belt. The fight against 
the pest is leading to deeper plowing. 
It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. 

G. P. 


Some one has said that a large percen- 
tage of successful business men are bald- 
headed—farmers ought to use their heads 
more. W.H. L. 


As to home-mixing, several Georgia tests 
show that this simple job will almost 
pay for the cost of buying fertilizer ma- 
terials. Wek 
The fleece pays for the ewe's keep, and 
the lamb is clear profit. Why not let a 
few sheep kill the weeds on your farm? 
Best weed killers on earth. H.N. 


Limits of length, 20 to 








Cornell No. 
daga White Dent, Alvord’s White Cap and 


are recommended: 11, Onon- 







Eight Row Yellow Flint. Plant only 
varieties adapted to vour section 
Testing 
acid soil 


Cane for Sow cane late, about May 31, 
Hay and thick on the ground for fall 

hay crop, says M. S. Strand, 
Madison county, Nebr. Then it can be 


cut before frost strikes, and when no other 
field crops are calling for attention. Cattle 
and horses relish cane hay; and moreover, 
cane resists dry weather. Nothing is better 
than alfalfa, but if anything happens to 
that, cane will save the day. H. 


New Dwarf Scarborough is the name of 
Broom-Corn a new dwarf broom-corn, 

slightly taller than the or- 
dinary dwarf and a little later in maturing. 
Scarborough bears most of its seed near the 
tip of the brush. Scarborough is a poor 
seed-producer, hence the seed is expensive. 


O. H. Luse, Howard county, 
Nebr., thinks sweet clover 
is about right as hay for 
livestock. To make this hay as palatable 
as possible for his cattle, Luse uses salt 
when stacking the sweet-clover hay in the 
field—one bushel of salt for every three 
tons of the hay 


Salting Sweet 
Clover Hay 


“The best tool-grinder is 
made by putting an emery 
wheel on the shaft of an old 
cream-separator,” says Lawrence Waldman, 
Park, Kans. “Haven't any photo to send 
you. but the sparks fly off my emery wheel 
just the same.” 


Top-Notch 
Tool-Grinder 


Hairy Peruvian alfalfa has out- 
yielded common alfalfa in a 
series of tests running five years, 
at New Mexico Experiment Station. There 
was little difference between yields of com- 
mon alfalfa and Grimm—what differenc: 
there was was in favor of the common 
Hairy Peruvian does not ordinarily survive 
the winters in northern half of New Mexico 


Peruvian 


Alfalfa 
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It hugs the curves 
as true as a train-- 


The full expression of the Super-Six principle is 
usable and enjoyable because every detail of the 
chassis is engineered to provide for the speed, power 
and stamina of the motor. 


The rapier flash of pick up, dexterity of steering 
and enduring speed ’cross country, are all easily 
delivered, therefore normally used. 


In all Hudson does there is effortless ease from its 
swift, smooth glide into motion, to sustained high 
speed and back to the soft instantaneous stopping 
action of its four wheel brakes. 


Performance that is spectacular is also safe and usable. 


HUDSON SUPER-SIX 


Standard Models Bie Fin. 





Coach - - - = $1285 
Sedan - - - - 1385 

Custom Built Models 
Roadster - - - %1500 
Phaeton - - - _ 1600 
Brougham - - - 1575 
5-Passenger Sedan 1750 OV le - , 
7-Passenger Sedan 1850 4 ——- f° 

All prices f. o. b. Detroit, 
plus war excise tax. | 


HUDSON Super-Six 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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H. igh Farming at 


Elmwo0d—sy tim webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
Reading your March ‘50th 
Anniversary” issue with some 
interest, 1 was particularly 
struck with the article on farm 
machines and equipment. 
There is not much question, it seems to 
me, that the biggest thing in this line in the 
last 50 years is the gasoline motor, in all its 
different uses. Around this part of the 
country the silo and the Babcock test have 
been very important, but the automobile, 
the tractor and the stationary engine, in- 
cluding the farm electric plant, have cer- 
tainly made the biggest differences in farm 
life 
Looking over the various pieces of ma- 
chinery used by the farmer of 1877, it 
occurred to me that your readers might 
take a special interest in the machines that 
Jacob Biggle bought for Elmwood Farm, 


That or Nothing 


Clover-huller 
Grain-fan 


Cider-mill and press 
Steam engine 


Two subsoil plows 


when he took possession of this place on 
April 1, 1879. 

“IT spared no expense,” he says in his 
August letter. “‘I judge I have spent more 
money for farm implements than any other 
five farmers in my township. Every article 
is the best of its kind and was paid for 
when delivered, for my motto is ‘pay as 
you go, or don’t go!’”’ Here is the list: 


Two-horse-power grain- Three harrows 
thresher Two cultivators 
Two walking-cultivators 
Power churn 
Hand churn 
Cheese-making machine 
Cooley creamer 
Butter-worker 
Butter-printer 
Steam milking machine 
Farm wagon (broad-tire) Grain-drill 
Farm wagon (narrow-tire) Broadcast seed-sower 
Market wagon(two-horse) Lime-spreader 
Market wagon(one-horse) Wheat-cultivator 
Machine for making drain Two carts 
tile Two-horse rakes 
Four plows Hay-tedder 
Hay-loader 


Hay fork 
Feed-mill 
Fodder-cutter 
Hay-cutter 


I must say I think either Jacob Biggle 
or the Editor doctored up the list a little. 


Jacob Biggle was a city man, but he was 


born in the country, he 
was a success in his busi- 
ness, and nobody, no matter 
how green at farming, would 





w \ 
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When we quit fiddling with sticks _ aie and 
get a modern piece of machinery on the job pulling, 
we’ll have a chance to get somewhere 


have put that amount of 
money into all that useless 
junk. With what Judge 
Biggle calls ‘‘the usual list 
of smaller implements, ” it 
cost him $4,832.74.  Ac- 
cording to a rough calcula- 
‘tion of costs in 1879 and 
today, that would be, | 
judge, something like 
$12,000 worth of tools. 

However, as I say, I sus- 
pect that Jacob Biggle was 
“kidding” the Editor, or 
the Editor was kidding his 
readers, or both. I could 
swallow the steam engine, 
the four wagons and the 
six plows, but the steam 
milker, the wheat-cultiva- 
tor and the machine for 
making drain tile are a 
little too much. 

This list does prove one 
thing: namely, that two 
years after The Farm Jour- 
nal was started, there was 
some kind of a lime-spreader 
on the market. Probably 
it was some kind of a simple 
hand machine. 

If his early letters were 
correct, Jacob Biggle had a 
see | lively time for the 
first few years, and lost a 


lot of money, too. 
T. Webb. 








The Glad Season 


By Walt Mason 

















AIR spring will soon be spring- 

ing the climate we adore; each 

passing day is bringing her 

closer than before; fair spring, 

whose fragrant lilies will drive 

away the willies; and nanny- 
goats and billies will gambol on the shore. 
To winds that chill the gizzard we soon 
shall say farewell; the wild bewhiskered 
blizzard no more shall roar and yell; but 
spring will show some poses, and thaw our 
frosted noses, and carpet with her roses 
the meadow and the dell. The brooks will 
gayly babble along their pebbled track; 
the guinea hens will gabble, the happy 
ducks will quack; good- by to crazy snowing, 
so glad the winter’s going, the muley cow 1s 
lowing until she sprains her back. Fair 
spring will break the shackles that gall the 
voter's soul; for in the spring he tackles no 
job of pushing coal into a furnace crater, 
whose appetite grows greater each day, and 
soon or later will put him in the hole. ‘Now 
signs are in existence that spring is close at 
hand; she’s eating up the distance, she 
comes, to beat the band; along her course 
she teeters, to banish coal and heaters, and 
fill with joyous skeeters the flower be- 
spangled land 


Bill Covey, who runs a garage in town, wrote 
Peter Tumbledown a letter (Peter has no 
phone) to know whether he could haul out 
two or three old automobiles and leave them in 
Peler’s yard. Said he drove by, and judged 
by the looks of things that Peter was starting 
one of these “auto graveyards.’’ Peter is 
talking of suing Bill, but any jury would say 
it was a natural mistake on Bill’s part, we 
think. 
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This Farm-Tax ‘Problem- 


W. SLADE KENDRICK, Cornell University 
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STI DY of h recelp | the | t ten of] nity and stule officials were increased, the sume is true. Much 
fifteen vears will « vines ! rmer that he f the tax money goes to pay fot labor, and wages are far above 
has a tax probler t it do tell him / the pre-war scale. 
ge neral the d hat But still the question confronts us—ihat can be done about i? 
can be done abe Exeellent reasons may be given for the heavy and increasing 

The chart be! gives picture of the rise uurden of farm taxation, but a statement of these reasons will 
of farm taxes in the United Stages since 1914. If 1914 be ealled not satisfy the farmer staggering under it 

100, then taxes in 1923 were 246, or near! d one-half Can debts be reduced? Yes—but only by paying more taxes. 

times as much. Expressed in dol he farm the United Can wages be lowered? If employers in this country could 
States paid $344,000,000 of taxes in 1914, and $845,000,000 in 1923. lower wages, it is a safe guess that they would. If all the forces 
This is a colossal rise, in itse! t s not the whole story of business and industry find that supply and demand are such 
The broken line in the chart gives the course of farm prices in n the labor market that wages must stay up, any attempt on the 
the United States since 1914 part of farmers to lower wages would be futile 
Before 1920. rising taxes were eusily ] 1 { mi ti le of farn If the solution is not in the debt situation or the wage situation, 
products, whose prices were rising even more rapid Durin; where is it to be found? He would indeed be « bold and a foolish 
1920 farm prices fell, but fac ) nd by the end man who would say that he knew the answer. Although some know 
of 1923 despite some rise in farm ~ he spread was wider much more than others, it is still true that verv little is known 
than at any time since 1914 t the solution of the taxation problem, or any other great 
In 1925 farm prices were 152, but the evidence indicates that social problem 
taxes are still increasing, and that at present f] pl d between \ burden may be lightened by adjusting it to « more comfortable 
taxes and prices is enormous pesition, or by removing part 
The tragic change, the cross- of the load. Both of these 
ing of the curves, which tool procedures can be employed 
place in 1920, continues, and with the farm-tax burden. 
today all over the United The farm-tax burden has 
States the general truth holds never been a truly comfort- 
that farmers must take rela - able one. In the days when it 
tively low prices for their Leoattenees ‘ was lighter than at present, 
products and pay relatively ; Poe ‘ poor adjustment and unequal 
high taxes. : rs ‘f ‘ pressure could be borne, be- 
- : | ye i A cause the burden was not very 
W hat Caused It? ; a .YYHOLESALE heavy, and consequently the 
One cause is indicated by the 4 : “PRICES Way it rested did not make so 
dotted line, the third line on “4 2 much difference. 
the chart. WHOLESALE | hy ‘ But today, when the load 
From 1915 until 1920 ther Patces EF A ut hl 2 is heavy and getting heavier, 
was a rapid rise of wholesal: / PRICES S \FARM 7 every inequality in its posi- 
prices in the United States \PRICES--" tion, every place of heavier 
This meant that road materi- — pressure, makes a sore spot 
als, building materials, wages which adds to and irritates an 
of common labor, and many already intolerable situation. 
salaries, notably school-teach- Under the general property 
ers’ salaries, were going up. In tax system, inequalities in in- 
other words. the things which 1s 1o20 121 221923 dividual assessments are enor- 
taxes buy went up, and taxes : ; : " : mous. One man may have 
had to go up to meet the in- Though prices have improved since 1923, taxes have increased property assessed ie 
creased costs. Taxes rose more fourths of its value, and his 


slowly because many services which taxes buy went up mor 


slowly than did wholesuale prices in general. Salaries of school 
teachers make a good example, and an important one, for a larg 
part of the tax dollar goes to pay for education 

Another cause of the rise in taxes is that people arr 
satisfied with government services on thi 1914. They 
want better schools and roads, larger and more elaborate public 
buildings, and more public parks and play-grounds. These 
money, and the money comes from taxes. Therefore, 
have gone up anyway, but not so much 


What Cans Be Done: About It? 


First, why haven’t taxes come down? If rising wholesalk 
helped to send taxes up, it would seem that their decline sine 
1920 would force taxes down: although. of course. not the 
1914 level. 

In the main, two reasons account for 
with wholesale prices. One is the During the 
prosperous years before 1920, when prices were high and the 
tax burden rested more lightly, many communities went heavily 
in debt for improved roads, new school-houses 
From 1912 to 1922 the public debts of the states and their civil 
divisions, not including the Federal debt, rose fr 3.8 billions 
of dollars to 8.7 billions. No matter what the extent of the agri- 
cultural depression, these interest and sinking-fund charges mus/ 
he paid, and no decline in wholesale prices will lov 
the tax burden. 

The individual farmer who is in debt 
so must the community. 


Salaries and Wages Haves Soared 


no longet 


scale 


cost 


taxes would 


prices 
} 

to 
to decline 


their failure 


debt situatior 


court-houses, ete 


mm 


er this pert ol 


must par his interest. and 


The other and by far the more importent reason is the wage and 
salary situation. The salaries of school-teachers were slow in 


rising, but after they rose they stayed up. Where salaries of 


neighbor may have property assessed for half or one-third of its 
value 

These cases do happen. Every study with which the writer is 
familiar proves that they happen, and on a large scale. Many 
men, in addition to paying their own taxes, must pay part of their 
neighbors’ taxes The tax money must be raised, and if 
some men pay less than their share, others must pay more. 

Boards of equalization may do excellent work, but they can 
not smooth out these inequalities, for their equalization is between 
localities and not between individuals in the same locality. 


The: Man from» Mars on Assessing 


too. 


Chis badness of the assessment situation is to be expected. The 
only strange thing about it is that it has lasted so long. 

Now suppose a visitor had just arrived from Mars, and you 
told him how important the general property tax is in our section 
of the earth, and he had asked you how it was apportioned among 
the owners of property—what would you say? 

Unless Mars has as bad a system of assessment as we have, 
one may think that a visitor from Mars would say that surely 
such a vast sum of money was apportioned by experts trained in 
matters of assessment and selected carefully. Imagine his aston- 
ishment on being told that the custom in the United States is al- 
most exactly the opposite, that usually assessors have no other 
qualification than that they are elected. 

In other words, the only evidence of knowledge of assessment 
vhich they are required io submit before entering upon their 
ditties is that they know how to get themselves elected. 


Assessors Determine $3,000,000,000 Taxes 
Our visitor, marveling greatly, might then ask about our method 
of choosing prosecuting attorneys and judges. Here he would 


be told that whether they are elected or appointed, our prose- 
cuting attorneys and judges are almost [Continued on page 31 
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r Board-of-Trade Troubles 














‘By B. W. SNOW | 











HE Chicago Board of Trade, and futures speculative 
trading in general, is gétting a considerable amount 

J of attention just now, and a large part of it rather 

unfavorable attention. 
Hostility toward the Board of Trade, as well as to 
certain branches of the business transacted upon it, 
is not at all new. Investigations, national and state, have been 
frequent in the past, and denunciations from outside individuals 
ind organizations are so common as to attract little notice. 

That the Board of Trade as an organization, and the business 
for the transaction of which it furnishes facilities, survives all 
attacks, shows that it must perform some useful function, other- 
wise it would long ago have disappeared. No institution that 
was merely a gambling joint could have survived. 

The commercial integrity of the Board of Trade has been urged 
by its supporters as evidence of the high character of its mem- 
bership. And in the past, no matter how much its critics have 
found fault with the fundamental theories upon which speculative 
trading in futures is based, there has been no proved claim of dis- 
honesty in the business actually transacted. 

Today it is different. The charges that are now being publicly 
discussed are definite in character, affect the integrity of prominent 
members, and if ignored or permitted to go unchallenged—or if, 
in the opinion of the public, they are “whitewashed’’—they will 
destroy the reputation of the Board of Trade far more completely 
than could any attacks from its professional enemies. 


Special Interest of Farmers 


It so happens that the dishonesty charged had to do with the 
ittempt to organize and float the Grain Marketing Company, a 
co-operative combination with which most readers of The Farm 
Journal are doubtless familiar. 

For this reason, the general public feels that it has more than a 
cursory interest in the questionable transactions. 

The fact that the promotors of the Grain Marketing Company 
were unable to sell their combination to farmers, and took back, 
without loss to purchasers, such stock as was actually disposed of, 
does not alter the fundamental fact that an attempt was made to 
fraudulently include as assets grain that was largely worthless. 
The intent to defraud farmers who were solicited to purchase 
the stock of the company is in no way changed by the fact that 
the effort to float the company was a failure. 

Now, the arbitration which first disclosed the facts resulted in a 
decision that the Armour Grain 
Company must pay the Grain 
Marketing Company interests 


Moonshine, 


promptness characterize the investigation. The basic facts have 
already been determined by an arbiter of unquestioned standing, 
and the evidence upon which his conclusions were based is in 
the hands of the committee. 


The “Department of Agriculture Bulletin 


Another attack upon the Board of Trade comes from an entirely 
different angle. 

It is directed against the theory of an unrestricted speculative 
trading in futures. Attempts to limit, control or hamper futures 
trading are nothing new, and are always based upon the idea that 
speculation is in itself harmful to the producers of grain. 

For more than 40 years Congress has considered measures to 
control or “regulate” trading in futures, and in 1921 adopted a 
law designed to bring grain-futures exchanges under government 
supervision. This Act was declared unconstitutional in 1922 by 
the Supreme Court. 

In the same year Congress enacted another measure for the 
same general purpose, and this one was held constitutional. 

Since 1923, therefore, the grain-futures markets have operated 
under regulations and restrictions prescribed through the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. 

That the regulatory law has failed to accomplish what those 
who urged its adoption had hoped for, is very evident from the 
fact that agitation for other regulation or for additional restric- 
tions is rampant. Those who denounce futures trading talk 
about price “‘stabilization,”’ but what they usually want is to 
have grain prices “stabilized” at a very high figure. 


Larges Traders “Dominate: _Market 


The Department of Agriculture announced the other day that 
the course of grain prices is unduly influenced by the market 
operations of a few large traders, tending toward a one-man or 
one-group-of-men market. 

I have not the slightest doubt that this is true, but if so it is the 
natural, and perhaps inevitable, result of the regulations, re- 
strictions and limitations with which this governmental bureau 
has discouraged speculative trading. 

When the free play of legitimate price-determining factors was 
permitted, a vast aggregate of small traders was encouraged to 
enter the speculative. market. The individual transactions of 
these men were small, but the aggregate was so large as to out- 
weigh the operations of any individual. 

This was what was correctly 
called a public market, meaning 
that the general public was taking 





$3,000,000. The arbitrator found 
that frauds were committed by 
({rmour employees, through which 
grain largely worthless was sold to 
the Grain Marketing Company at 
prices representing good grain. 


How Can Frauds Occur? 


It is true that from a money stand- 
point the fraud was worked by one 
Board of Trade member upon an- 
other. But the general public has a 
very definite interest in knowing 


ist. How false inspections and 
dishonest manipulation are possi- 
ble under the rules and through the 
machinery of the Board. 


2d. What is the attitude of the 
Board toward dishonesty and fraud 
in its membership. 


Under the rules of the Board of 
Trade, very properly, charges of 
any kind must be impartially in- 
vestigated, and the accused must 
he given an opportunity to make 
defense \ committee of prominent 
members is now conducting such an 
inquiry, and is entitled to a reason- 
able time in which to reach con- 
clusions. 

It is essential, however, for the 





part in it, and it was fully recog- 
nized that such a market could and 
would swamp any individual who 
sought to go against it. 


Bulk of Trading a Bull 
Influence 


This publie interest was almost al- 
ways interested in the constructive 
side. That is, it believed in higher 
prices, and by its presence in the 
market became a factor in bringing 
about higher price levels. Today, 
after four years of government. re- 
strictions, and constant discussion 
of new theories for market control, 
this public interest, or, in other 
words, the small trader, is no longer 
in the market in volume sufficient to 
offset the big professional operator. 

It would thus appear that it is 
precisely those responsible for driv- 
ing out of the market the vast 
numbers of small traders, who are 
now complaining against a condi- 
tion for which they themselves are 
to blame 

Possibly it is time to -recognize 
that every “controlled market” is 
a bad market, whether that control 
is by private individuals through 
money, or by bureaucrats through 
governmental interference. In 
either case, a controlled market has 
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good name of the Board and for 
the reassurance of the publie, that 





no attraction for the general public. 
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A Two-Part Story—Part I 





| Matt's Farewell Fire 


‘By AMOS M. D’VAUGHN 








T the top of the hill a tin-covered shack rested 
like an old hat ona peaked head. Under its 
projecting shelter Matt Hushley paused. Then 


he went around to the shady side and sat 
down on a bench Before him broad valley 
reached out toward the low hills. It was not a pretty valley—it 


was cluttered up with mills, dump-grounds and sun-baked fields 
of bulging oil-tanks. Beyond the tanks, where the shimmering 
river swirled into a wide cove, the main industry of West Bridg: 
spread itself like a giant red spider. Even where he sat Hushley 
could feel the vibration, hear the droning whir of the great oil-mill 
There were times when this droning soothed him like the slow 
roll of a distant sea. Today, his soul was troubled—and troubl 
to Matt’s rudimentary soul was travail 

It was late afternoon; a great heat hung over th 
Hushley wore a coat—a moth-eaten coat, its frot 
far down toward his knees, its tail sticking high up in the back 


town, yet Matt 
t points reaching 


like an old broken-ribbed umbrella. He was a blunt-built litth 
man, not over 45. His hair was bushy and tawny of color, his 
mouth was wide and clownish. His eyes, of a bright, lucid blue, 


peered out from beneath the long- 
visored fireman’s cap with the 
pathetic inquisitiveness of a little 
homeless squirrel. The thing about 
him that held the eye and made 
one wonder, however, was_ the 
shiny brass buttons that decorated 
the patriarchal coat that he wore 
They were large, smooth buttons, 
and there were many. So dazzling 
was their brilliancy in the flood of 
summer sunlight that the owner 
had the appearance of a cluster of 
miniature fire-balls. 

As Matt stared across the valley 
he reached out his grimy hand 
and began automatically stroking 
the head of the faithful collie 
pressing close to his side, at the sam« 
time muttering bewilderedly, ‘“Two 
hundred and fifty dollars, twe 
hundred and fifty dollars.’’ He 
got down on his knees, his stubby 
fingers clutching at the long, silky 
coat of the beautiful animal. “Two 
hundred and fifty dollars. They 
won’t—I’ve got to get it. I’ve 
got to!” 









HE collie rubbed his nose affec- Wy’; 

tionately against the man’s — 
cheek, his melancholy brown eyes 
plainly expressing the deep friendship between him and his master 

Matt sat for a long time very still, then he jerked himself to 
life, a satisfied expression shining from his simple features. ‘{‘A 
fool I am to worry,” he told himself. ‘‘Why, there’s my $150 in 
the bank, and I'll go to the chief and get him to arrange for me to 
pay the balance later.” 

Thus easily contenting himself, he slipped out of his coat and 
set to work feverishly polishing his buttons. For ten long years, 
without missing a day, Matt Hushley had gone through this 
sacred rite of polishing the buttons on his faded old fireman’s 
uniform. All of West Bridge had come to know him by his shiny 
buttons. He was the joke of the town—the clown. 

An hour later, the polishing ceremony finished, Hushley slipped 
into his coat and went stumbling down the hill, the éollie pressing 
close at his heels, toward the boarding-house of Mrs. Strugis. 


USHLEY was a dish-washer. Mrs. Strugis, the widow who 
ran the boarding-house for the toilers in oil, paid him a 
ridiculous wage—hardly $6 a week. But Matt Hushley had 


taken the job because it allowed him his mornings free—mornings 
wherein he could visit Station 3, and feed, caress and fuss about 


He could visit Station 3, 
and feed, caress and fuss 
about Queen, Bess and 


Queen, Bess and Venus There was also u second reason for his 
humble desire to wash Mrs. Strugis’s dishes—the boarding- 
house keeper’s table-girl, Lola. Lola was a tall, stark creature 
f silent ways, and a worldly wise expression. Hushley kept his 
love buried in his heart. He was not sure that Lola would relish 
the love of a town clown. 

This afternoon as he came to the foot of the hill one of a group 
of oil workers, who were lounging about, caught sight of the gleam- 
ing brass buttons. ‘“‘Hey, Hushley,”’ he called out, “watcher 
going to tell us when they feed the three old skates at No. 3 to 
the fishes?” 

Matt Hushley uttered not a word. He hurried on up the road. 
He was hardened to their banter, even to their open ridicule. 
(At one time or another they all had heard his thrilling tales of 
the days when he drove the fastest fire-horses in West Bridge. 
These recitations were as familiar to them as West Bridge’s court- 
house steeple itself. Yet it must be said, litthe Matt Hushley 
presented a dramatic picture during these demonstrations; his 
body swaying from side to side, his bushy, tawny hair standing 
high on his round head, his eyes burning with a sort of smothered 
fire, his high-pitched, shrill voice 
brimming with emotion. But peo- 
ple soon wearied of listening. 

So often when Hushley started in 
with: ‘“‘Now you take that night 
of the great Egmont Hotel fire. It 
was bitter cold. Ice three inches on 
the street, and smooth as glass. 
We dashed out of No. 3 making 
30 miles ws 

“Oh, Hushley, hush,” somebody 
would yawn; “you never were a 
good fireman, and you know it.”’ 


Venus 


ONIGHT, however, he disre- 

garded their banter and trudged 
on to the boarding-house. The 
veranda running the length of the 
long, slate-colored building swarmed 
with well-fed oil workers, as it ever 
did at this hour of the evening. 

Hushley failed to greet them 
with a new story, as was his custom, 
but plodded on around the house 
with his mind on other things. 
Crossing the back porch, he took 
off his coat, hung it solicitously 
behind the pantry door and moved 
on into the kitchen. Mrs. Strugis 
took one look and refrained from 
offering her usual jolly comment. 
Hushley crossed the kitchen to 
attack the mountain of dirty dishes piled crazily in the sink. He 
had dried the last cup and placed it on the pantry shelf, arranged 
for Firelad, the collie, a pan of left-overs on the back porch, and 
drew up before his own scant meal on the kitchen table before 
Mrs. Strugis spoke. 

“I’m sorry, Matt.” She was standing beside him with a news- 
paper in her short, greasy hands. She was an ample woman, 
with a lot of brick-colored hair, that should have been bobbed, 
as it was seldom attractively arranged. A deep dimple decorated 
her left cheek, and her eyes were neither soft nor hard. ‘Matt 
they’re going to sell your horses. I saw it in the papers.” 

Matt nodded. “I’m going to buy them,” he told her. 

Mrs. Strugis looked as if she did not know whether to laugh 
or ery. ‘Yes, Matt,’’ she soothed, at last, “I know you would 
like to.” She exhibited genuine sympathy. ‘Now your wonder- 
ful tales will seem so dull without the horses.”’ 

“T’m going to buy all three,’’ declared Hushley, with emphasis, 
“all three: Queen, Bess and Venus.”’ 

Mrs. Strugis stared. “Why, Matt,” she cried, “they'd cost 
you $300 or more! Besides, what would you do with them? How 
could you feed them? Even horses can’t [Continued on page 62 
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‘By LUCY M. QUEAL 
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RIGHTLY colored table-linens 
are just the thing now. Good 
taste, which formerly dictated 
only white table-coverings and 
napkins, has changed. Now 
we can use color not only in 
flowers and favors, but in the table-linen 
as well. The linen departments in our big 
stores are no longer staid and dignified. The 
shelves and tables are overflowing with 
bright reds, pretty blues and other colors 
Our love of color must not lead us astray. 
If we use painted furniture in the dining- 
room and set the table with 
decorated china, beware of 
colored table-linens. Cream- ft 
colored linens harmonize with 7 
any colored furnishings. The 
colored glassware 
which has become so 
pop ilar can be used 
with gay linens if the | 
other furnishings are | 
neutral in tone. Too | 
much color will tire 
us, and we want our } 
homes to be restful. 
‘ : A 
Europe is sending \ 
us cream-colored linen trimmed in 
color. Czecho-Slovakia has been 
prolific in its production of linens 
woven of coarser threads in in- 
teresting patterns. The linen is 
made of cream-colored flat thread, 
with Turkey red stripes to 


mark off squares and to make .™ 
the border. Dark blue is y 
combined with the cream 9 
background, too, and some- G 
times more delicate colors, ¢ 


such as lavender, light blue ¢ 
or yellow, are used. 


These linens are sold in sets of four or 
six napkins, with a table-cloth measuring 
36 or 52 inches square. The napkins are 
only 12 or 15 inches square. These sets are 
not expensive. The smaller sizes are called 
bridge sets and can be had for as little as 
$1.50. Larger sizes and better quality 
linens range from $3 to $5 a set. The 
small sets are suitable for use at breakfast, 
luncheon or for Sunday night supper. 

Linen made of strong, smooth, round 
threads is found in solid colors and also in 





the cream-colored cloths with borders 
of colored stripes. An unusual com- 
bination which is very new is the table- 
cloth of solid color, with white hem. 
Napkins are made to match. This 
color combination is also reversed, 
with the center left white or cream- 
colored and the hem a solid color. These 
sets may be daring, but they are at- 
tractive. The colors can be chosen 
with reference to the color plan for 
the dining-room or the china. 
When meals are served on the porch 
or on the lawn, a cloth made of Japanese 
toweling is suitable. Small napkins to 
match save the better ones of linen. 
Japanese toweling is made of cotton, 
, therefore is inexpensive—a table-cloth 
can be purchased for $1, or less. 
Its blue designs are not likely to 
fade if washed carefully. 
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if one should buy it colored. The same 
amount of money invested in plain white 
damask will be a better investment for the 
average housewife. 
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Linens from Porto Rico (A) are embroidered in colors. Linens woven in squares (B) 
come from Czecho-Slovakia. Madiera patterns (C) are always dainty. Spanish em- 


broidery (D) features large scallops. 


Italian linens (above) show the interesting hem- 


stitching and straight-line embroidery 


Handsome table-damask of fine quality, 
having a beautiful satin gloss, is made by 
using fine colored-linen threads in the pastel 
shades combined with fine white-linen 
threads. The effect is charming, and the 
damask is rich-looking. 


What could be so cool-looking on a_ hot 
summer day for a company luncheon as a 
cloth of pale-green damask? Plain white 
dishes, faintly tinted green glassware and 
brightly polished silver complete the illu- 
sion of cool breezes. 

A spring luncheon would be pretty with 
yellow damask cloth and napkins. Some 
of these damask sets are expensive. The 
napkins are in the 24-inch size. Since all 
good damask is high-priced, it is a question 


Printed linens have appeared recently. 
We see them with a riot of eolors spread 
over the entire table-cloth in interesting 
designs, or we see plain centers and the 
many-colored border. These table-covers 
are best suited to meals served on the 
porch. Because they are new, the prices 
are high for the printed linens. The designs 
are often Persian in their feeling, although 
some are more vivid. 

The colored embroidery used on hand- 
kerchiefs is now shown on_ table-linen. 
Threads are pulled out and colored threads 
run in to replace the pulled ones. Flowers 
of French knots, and pretty baskets, are 
used for decorations. Much of this work is 
done in Porto Rico. One who enjoys doing 
handwork can duplicate these sets for half 
the cost of the ready [Continued on page 40 
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You -Are: an Undertaker ger distunces, without the severe current losses of the present. 
Some farms, nevertheless, will still be beyond the end of the 
ID you know that you n rdess Uhan ia ires. These need not deny themselves the magic “juice,” but 
entreprenei But don't get 1 ‘ t What we meat n use the home electric plants, some of which have attained 
is that you are an undertaker Un my} t do either! wh remarkable simplicity and efficiency in the last couple of 
We should say, you are an enterp! ears , 
There, that’s ut some econo t call enterprise! 
hecause you run an enferpri Uthers pret French word Swat the, Squeals 
which is entrepreneur. No matte! Yé to conduct 
farm, with the idea of making a profit on it. If you make it, it ELL, the Radio Control Bill went through. 
your profit If you don’t. it’s vour loss Dor reget that It muy not be perfect, and it is certain that the squeal- 
You are, therefore, at the top of the econon ile and ua iking stations won't like whatever is done. But we hope the 
ording to economic principles. you are entitle rewards Radio Commission will stand by their guns, nevertheless 
exuct proportion to your risks and to your sas a farme! We certainly expect few of those 57 interference squeals to 
One of the chief tests of be wiped off our dials by 
our ability is whether you run W hat’s He Need 7 Labor Dav. 
vour enterprise so as to pro- ps rl on ————- 


luce something that somebody 
wants and will pay for. Don’t 
forget that, either 


Why Muscle Shoals 
No Longer _Matters 


HE Farm Journal long ago 

lost interest in Muscle 
Shoals as a producer of cheap 
nitrogen plant-food, commonly 
known “fertilizer.” 

Those of Our Folks who ar 


as 


also “constant readers”? know 
why we came to this conclu 
sion. Newer readers, how 
ever, may not be so informed, 


and may be interested in ow 

reasons. 
They are 
Nitrogen 


as follows: 
‘fertilizer’ 


, 
aoes 


not, at present commercial 
prices, return ifs cost. when 
used with proper quantities 


and potash i 
including 


of phosphorus 
standard 
clover. 


rotat ions 














Where the Organ- 
izations Agree 
© 


ONG toward the end of 


A 
the last of Con- 


gress something happened in 


session 


Washington It attracted 
little notice. It may, to be 
sure, have no importance. 

On the other hand, it may 


be the beginning of something 
of real value to farming. 
Briefly, it was a conference 


of the heads of the Grange, 
the Farmers’ Union and the 
Farm Bureau Federation 

Taser, Bavrretr and Tuomp- 





to see what policies and 
supported by 


SON 


measures were 





all three of these big organiza- 
tions, and on which they 
could therefore concentrate 
their joint ¢ fforts 

Mr. Taner called the meet- 


ing, complying with a resolu- 
tion of the National Grange 
at Portland last fall. 








The delivered cost of nitro There are basie problems 
gen would have to be lowered like “farm relief,’ on which 
to something like five or six the organizations differ. Such 
cents to make it profitable — differences, over which most 
for the average farmer to use The question is, is it a step-ladder he needs, or is it a saw? meetings of farmers and farm 

Muscle Shoals is not well leaders would wrangle end- 
udapted to the production of cheap nitrogen from the air lessly, are simply discarded. For the purpose of the conference is 

The popular idea that fixation of air nitrogen is somehow tied not to reconcile the differences, but to identify those questions on 
up with cheap water-power is ten years out of date which there is substantial agreement. 

Cheap air nitrogen by the most modern processes now depends Another meeting is to be held between now and Jecember, 
on a cheap supply of hydrogen gas, rather than cheap power when the 70th Congress meets. It will have our best wishes, 


There are many manufacturing sites more suitable for the purpose 
than Muscle Shoals. 

The above list of facts does not, by anv means, te 1] the whole 
story. But it is enough to indicate why The Farm Journal does 
not now regard the disposition of the Muscle Shoals plants as a 
matter of importance to agriculture. 

Juice for Everybody 
HERE is no kind of home equipment that we can urge on 
Our Folks more pressingly that at le ast enough electric eur 


rent for lights and small household accessories 
Next after the automobile, a nice bathroom and an up-to-dat 
sewage system, electricity the mechanical 
makes life most worth living. 
Many more farm homes will soon be wired from central 
tions. And by the way, we are told that certain 
will soon make it to transmit electricity 


iS possession 


possible over mt } 


that 


new inventions 


and should have the good will of all farm people except perhaps 
that small ‘“Jeaders’”’ who thrive on ignorance 


and discord. 


class of so-called 


What About the R. F. D.? 


HAT are your views, please, as to putting the R. F. 
service on contract instead of the present system? 

One statement is to the effect that a contract system would 
vive just as good service and save $40,000,000 a On the 
other hand, the National Grange declared against the idea last 
November The truth is, the R. F. D. 1s costing too much. It is 
losing $90,000,000 a year, and will lose more as the service is 
further extended. Unless something is done, there is likely to be 
pressure to reduce the service, so as to cut down the loss. That 
would be bad. 

What we want to know is, what do you think of the contract 
and why do you think se? 


D. 


vear. 


plan? 
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Is Our Corns Soil “Doomed? 
Yes—Unless We Change Methods ‘By ARTHUR J. MASON 
He legend of the stability of winter. Northward, especially in IIli- 


agriculture saturates poetry 
J and all literature, like the 
legend of the Eternal Hills. 
It so dominates us that we 


Belt soil. 
Previous sections 


are blind to the most ob- 

vious, or open our eyes too late. 
| picked up lately in Tennessee a 
southern farm paper, astonished indeed 
to find half the space devoted to ques- 
tions affecting the washing of the land, 


and lost. 


urging contour plowing, such as we now 
so commonly see in the state of Georgia, 
and other devices or practises of the 
kind hich is sh ulting the stable door after the horse is stolen. 

Sheet erosion—that is, the gradual removal of part of the entire 
surface area—must be clearly differentiated from obvious erosion 
showing itself in little gullies, getting larger and larger, and 
finally forming chasms too bold to cross with plowing operations 

technically known as gullying. 

The last form has the obvious, dramatic quality, which im- 
presses the public mind; it, therefore, fills the public mind with 
the notion that the erosion much talked about is of that form. 
It is not conscious of any other. 

The Department of Agriculture has issued a substantial litera- 
ture on soil erosion. For 30 years, able and learned streams of 
evidence and wise advice have flowed therefrom. Probably undue 
( mphasis has been given to gully erosion, due in all probability to 
the fact that the granular soils of the older southern states showed 
injury to an alarming extent, in that fashion, very early. Un- 
happily, the bulletins on soil erosion only reach a special audience. 


Ruins the Size of England 


Bulletin 71, page 29, of the Bureau of Soils says: “It was shown 





This is the fourth and concluding part of Arthur 
J. Mason’s important paper on the loss of Corn 


Mississippi Valley can not be considered a perma- 
nent country like North Europe, and have 
described the tests which prove how much of the 
soil in Illinois has already been washed away 


Mr. Mason now points out the revolutionary 
change that will, in his opinion, have to be made 
in Corn Belt farming, if the loss of soil is to be 
arrested and the remnant saved. 


nois, the unplowed land lies as bare as 
one of our asphalt street surfaces. 
ouitiea whe. te As for the plowed land, God help it! 

You see it slipping bodily downhill, 
glacier-like. The beautiful fine mold 
appears more a jelly than solid land. 
The richer it is, the deeper it is, the worse 
the sheet erosion in spring. 

At another time the Department of 
Agriculture made this statement—which 
is, in the words of the late Dr. Hopkins, 
“highly important if true’’: 

“The soil is the one indestructible, 
immutable asset that the nation possesses. It is the one resource 
that can not be exhausted, that can not be used up.” 

Strange, is it not, that a statement quite true should so mislead? 
It leaves out the element of time 

Suppose that by a process of excavation we removed all the 
soil from the surface of the state. There would remain in the 
subsoil all the necessary ingredients to make another covering of 
mold. That could not, however, be done in a day. The best 
judgment I have access to, believes it would take two or three 


thousand years. 


Wrecked Soils M oving West 


Now why should anybody be astonished? For 30 years now we 
have been hearing of the worn-out lands of the East. Like the 
ringworm or erysipelas, the failing-land story creeps west. Iowa 
the new has supplanted Illinois the older. 

How many more such jumps can there be? None, as you know. 
The public mind has somehow supposed this wearing out to be 
loss of fertility merely. Not at all—that can be remedied. In- 
stead, we have here a loss of the body of the land, which, carried 

too far, is hopelessly irremediable. We have, 
heretofore, had new lands to move on to, the 














by the National Conservation Commission, on the 
basis of estimates received from 30,000 farmers, 
representing every county in mainland United States, 
that 16,597 square miles of farm land have been 
abandoned.” 

Perhaps you will grasp and digest these figures 
better, when I say that 16,500 square miles is about 
equal to the entire cultivated area of England. 

Sheet, erosion is most. active in the finely divided 
clayey soil of the Corn Belt, just because it is so rich 
ind light, but perhaps most of all for the reason that 
in this latitude there is no time after the last cultiva- 
tion of corn for a protective crop of weeds to grow. 

South of the center line of Kentucky, a labyrinth 


















best lands of all. 

The growth of large cities requiring dairy 
products has given a fresh, a novel use as 
pasturage for the more or less worn-out lands 
of the East—food for animals being much 
imported from the West. This circumstance 
has covered up the [Continued on page 32 
All long-cultivated countries with heavy rain- 
fall have tried to arrest the loss of soil by 
terracing; but all have failed. Terraces in 
the Philippines and China, built and main- 
tained with great effort, still fail to provide a 

sufficient livelihood 








of weeds springs up between the rows during fall and 
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for decorative purposes 























The parchment lamp-shade, left, was decorated with a motif from set 
No. 1537. This set contains two large 
motifs, 6 inches across; and four small 
motifs, 2% inches across 











AINTING and spring 
cleaning seem to 
travel hand-in-hand 
There are few house 


wives who fail to find | 
some reason for wielding 2 | 
a paint-brush at this season. If furni re eo ae 
ture (old or new) or certain articles of household equip- —- “am Ty 6 } out 
ment are to be painted, the addition of the new art 15 &> basal pad t Wa 
medallions will double the joy of “fixing up : ees | p 
The medallions are printed in natural colors on , cif 
thin paper and are pasted in place over a painted | 
surface, then varnished. The result closely resembles 
| 


the finest hand painting. Directions for applying art- 
color medallions are printed on the backs of the tei to i f 


envelopes in which they are sold 








If you love a cheerful kitchen (and who 
does not?) set No. 1566 (right) will - 
appeal. Motifs are printed in 

colors which will harmonize 

with painted furniture. 

The set includes four 

basket motifs, 44x 5 Z£ 

inches; four long mo- A 
tifs, 1% x 7 inches; ff — 
eight small motifs, / | 

1 x 3 inches; one {/ 

each of bread and |} | 

cake motifs, 3% x ; -&§— 

4% inches; one 1} / cee 
each of tea, coffee, r 

salt, sugar, cereal, 

rice, flour and 
spices labels, 2 x 
2% inches, or 26 


pieces in all Bedroom furniture having long, narrow spaces 





| 
ean be charmingly decorated by using the rose 
medallions in set No. 1568 (below). This set 
¥ includes one large medallion, 2% x 11% inches; 
\ two medium, 2% x 7% inches; four small, 1% x 5% 
inches; and four corners, 2% x 2% inches—eleven 
medallions altogether, sufficient for an average set of 
furniture 
| pai 
— J 
— ya Gael 
| ; [ | 
tif 
} i pa . : 
| Che furniture for the 
Pdi ' bedroom (right) could 
be] + li past a be painted a deep cream, 
} |i 2 r ¥ i pale green or soft gray. 
= = } | The coverlet could be 
1 e4 fry made of checked ging- 





} j } ‘ ; 
. ears! ATH, ham in rose and white or 
pou salheets__} bg yellow and white with 


q f ] 1 wt = chambray to match. 





Prices of art-color 
medallions obtain- 
able through The 
Farm Journal will 
be found on page 60 
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Every farm woman can have 
extra washing help! 





Nowadays, tractors). mechani- 
cal milkers, and other machines 
hélp to make things.a bit easier 
for the men on the farm. And 
today, as for over a quarter of a 
century past, Fels-Naptha is still 
giving extra help to the women- 
folks. 

Thousands upon thousands of 
farm women rely upon the 
extra help of Fels-Naptha 
wherever and whenever there’s 
a “soap-and-water” job to be 
done. From washing clothes ta 
keeping the dairy things sweet 
and wholesome. 


The extra help of Fels-Naptha 
makes clothes cleaner more 
quickly, more easily, for un- 
usually good soap and plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha work 
together. Women appreciate 
that! They save time in all their 
cleaning, for Fels-Naptha gives 
extra help they’d hardly 
expect from any other soap. 
And of equal importance is the 
service of Fels-Naptha in saving 
their strength—in helping to 
guard good health, so needful 
for the many duties in a farm 
home! 


You really can’t put a money 
value on this extra help. But get 
a Golden Bar; and, using it in 
your own way, you'll soon see 
that it is worth at least many 
times more a 
week. 


a penny or so 
Try it and see! 





FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 








=< 





your tires 
every Friday 


EST all your tires, in- 
cluding the spare, at 
least once a week with a 
Schrader Tire Gauge. 
Friday is the best day, 
because most tires do their 
hardest work over the 
week-end. Schrader prod- 
ucts are sold by more 
than 100,000 dealers 
throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 


Chicago Toronto London 
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She Acid-Soil Lawn 


By C. P. SHOFFNER 












cut like this 


The bent grass sod is a tough, soft car- 
pet; ordinary sod would tear apart if 

















Thick or thin, bent 
grass sod holds to- 
gether 


On the left, a patch 
of pure bent grass 
lawn (Washington 
strain) in front of 
the Department of 
Agriculture building 
at Washington 











HEREVER there is soil in 
which the family of grasses 
known as bents and fescues 
will grow, it is possible to have 
it thoroughly up-to-date acid-soil lawn. 

This means a lawn containing only 
grass, Without dandelions, plantains, crab- 
grass, or any of the common weeds. 

It means also a lawn without any blue- 

ISS O} clover. 
There are, however, some parts of the 
country, including most limestone soils, 
where it is impossible to get the soil into 
t sufficiently acid condition. 

For many years, twice daily I passed a 
golf course with beautifully-kept greens, 
and twice daily I heard, ‘‘Oh, if I could 
have a lawn like that!’ Any one can 
now have a lawn like that—always pro- 
vided that the soil is not strongly alkaline. 


How To Have a “Bent Lawns 
If you are making a new lawn, have 
surface loam six to eight inches deep. This 
should be good soil, but need not be 
extremely rich. Pulverize the surface. 
If the soil contains humus (but not stable 
manure), this is very desirable. 

There is only one best time to seed a 
new lawn, and this is in the middle of the 
summer, at the natural seeding-time of 
the bent grasses. In the spring, weeds 
grow faster than the young grass. 

Fifteen to eighteen pounds of grass seed 
should be sown on a new lawn, for each 
thousand square feet. It is impossible to 
recommend a seed mixture which will be 
best for all parts of the country, but in a 
general way, mixtures containing Rhode 
Island bent, creeping bent, velvet bent, 
redtop and Italian rye-grass should be all 
right for most localities. 


are 


Before sowing, mix seed with sand. Sow 
half in one direction and half in the other. 
Rake the seed in, roll and water. 

Things To -Avoid 
Lime must not be used. Clover of any 
variety, and blue-grass, should not be 
sown. Avoid stable manure like the 
plague. It injures the lawn in two ways. 
The: ~All-Important Fertilizer 

The secret of the bent grass lawn is in the 
use of a fertilizer with an acid reaction. 
The reason is that the bent grasses will 
flourish on 4a soil which is too acid for the 
clovers, blue-grass and many weeds. 

As fertilizer, therefore, you must use a 
mineral fertilizer of which the most im- 
portant ingredient is sulfate of ammonia. 
The exact proportions are not fixed, but 
the Rhode Island Experiment Station 
recommends a mixture of six pounds of 
sulfate of ammonia, six pounds of acid 
phosphate and six pounds of muriate of 
potash—18 pounds of mixed fertilizer—to 
each thousand square feet. (This is a 
mixture very heavy in nitrogen and 
potash, the formula being 10 : 8 : 25.) 

The best time to apply this fertilizer is 
half very early in the spring, and half very 
late in the fall. On a new lawn, the 
fertilizer should be mixed with the soil 
before seeding. Apply evenly. 

On an old lawn, the first step is to begin 
applying acid-soil fertilizer as above. The 
second year sow bent grass seed, raking 
it in thoroughly with a rake. A_per- 
sistent use of sulfate of ammonia fertilizer 
will eventually produce a bent grass lawn 
-~except, as I say, in those limestone re- 
gions where the soil is so alkaline that it 
can not be neutralized and made acid. 
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The first picture of that knock’ 


This is the “knock” in your motor 


This shows photographically what occurs in the 
engine cylinder as carbon forms, when regular 
' gasoline is used. The increased heat and pressure 
' created by the carbon cause the gasoline to explode 
too quickly, with the result that there is an accu- 
mulation of high pressure waves which strike 
against the cylinder walls so violently as to produce 
a an audible metallic sound. The bumps in the line 
are that *‘knock.”’ 





This is how “ETHYL” xnocks it out 


And this shows photographically what goes on in 
the same cylinder under the same conditions when 
regular gasoline is treated with “ETHYL” fluid. 
Note the absence of **knock-bumps"’; the evenness 
of the pressure changes. The “ETHYL” fluid has 
neutralized the heating qualities of the carbon de- 
posits and by maintaining the normal combustion of 
rate of gasoline has turned the increased pressure 











ne 

O- due to carbon into increased power. 

+h 

SS 

im 

of 7 : 

of § ESE PHOTOGRAPHS were quantities to regular gasoline forms Eruy. GASOLINE is now gener- 

8 made possible by a special Ethyl Gasoline, the most effective —_ ally available throughout the United 
States and Canada through the fol- 








instrument invented by General 
Motors Research Laboratories to 
find out what goes on in an auto- 
mobile engine’s cylinder when 
“knocking” occurs. 


That invention led to the dis- 
covery that what you may call an 
“engine knock” ora “spark knock” 
is in reality a fuel knock. It is due to 
the tendency of a regular gasoline 
to explode too quickly as carbon 
forms and increases temperature 
and compression (pressure). 


Having determined the character 
of “knocking,” General Motors 
developed “ETHYL” fluid, a 
patented chemical compound 
which when added in very small 


“‘anti-knock”’ fuel yet known. 


Ethyl Gasoline transforms car- 
bon deposits from a liability into 
an asset. It produces more power 
on hills and heavy roads. It gives 
a faster “pick-up,” reduces gear- 
shifting, lessens vibration and en- 
gine wear and tear; and saves the 
trouble and expense of carbon 
removal. 

Ethyl Gasoline has increased the 
motoring satisfaction of hundreds 
of thousands of car drivers. It is 
destined to play a still more im- 
portant part in the automobile his- 
tory of the future. TRY IT. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


lowing oil companies, licensed to 
mix ‘‘ETHYL’’ fluid with gasoline. 
The ‘‘ETHYL’”’ trademark on the 
pump is your protection. 


Associated Oil Company ¢ Atlantic 
Refining Co. *» Beacon Oil Com- 
pany * Continental Oil Company + 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. + Im- 
perial Oil Limited (Canada) * 
Pennzoil Company * Refiners Oil 
Company * Spears & Riddle Co. 
Spokane Oil & Refining Co. » 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) * 
Standard Oil Company( Kentucky )- 
Standard Oil Company ofLouisiana 
‘ Standard Oil Co. (Neb.) * Stand 
ard Oil Company (N. J.) * Sterling 
Oil Company * Union Oil Com- 
pany of California * Walburn Pe- 
troleum Co. » Waverly Oil Works 








Love Sends Convert 
to Pipe-Smoking 
on Tobacco Hunt 


Of course a young man in love will do 
anything to win favor in the eyes of his 
lady fair. And pipe-smoking seems to be 
one of the credentials that admit voung 
male America into the graces of the fair and 
gentle sex. 

But while smoking a pipe seems to solve 
the feminine problem, finding the right 
tobacco evidently is the male problem 

Probably that is what prompts such let 
ters as this: 

New York, N. ¥ 


Larus & Bro. Co 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 





I started smoking on cigarettes, but 
after meeting a young lady for whom men 
who smoked pipes had a greater chart I 
promptly switched to one 

Then my agony began I i 
brand of tobacco after another, alwa 


working on the theory that the n 
paid for tobacco, the, better it would be 


I tried imported tobaccos, speci il mix 
tures, and what not I paid is much 
fifty cents an ounce All to no avail 


Then came the day I tried Edgewort! 
It was at a ball game. I had run short of 
the certain brand I was smoking 
casual acquaintance offered me a pipe 
from his pouch 

Imagine my delight when after the first 
few puffs, I did not feel the old familiar 
bite I puffed on, inhaling the delightful 
iroma, and oh, boy! it was sweet right 
down to the bottom 


I can assure you I lost no time in finding 
out the name of the brand 

Nothing has separated me _ ftror r 
pipe, or my pipe from Edgewort} I 
then. 


Yours very truly, 
(signed) David Freedman, Jr. 
To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


( }| Let us send you 
)GEWOR | free samples of Edge- 
EXTRA | worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 















Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 20 
S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 





On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Mea 
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The Chinese ‘Praying-Mantis | 


‘By A. B. CHAMPLAIN 











NSECTS brought in accidentally 


from other countries are usually 


undesirable 4 number of these 
ilien immigrants, among which we 


find the Japanese beetle, the gIpsy and 
brown-tail moth the European corn- 


borer and the Oriental fruit-moth, have 


become serious pe Sts ( ecasionally, how . 


ever, among these visitors from other 


shores there is one that has beneficial 
habits and is worthy of naturalization. 
Such is the Chinese praying-mantis. 

Although unknown to most per- 
sons, the Chinese praying-mantis is 
an outstanding example of an ac- 
cidentally introduced species that is 
in ally to man in his struggle against 
the insect hordes It belongs to the 





Egg-masses of the 
Chinese praying- 
mantis 





family Mantidae, of which there are a num- 
ber of species scattered over the world. 
They alone, of the great insect order 
Orthoptera, feed wholly upon other insects, 
which they catch by means of the singular 
structure of their fore legs. The remainder 
of the Orthoptera, such as the destructive 
locusts, grasshoppers, crickets, roaches 
and some other relatives, have very dif- 
ferent habits, and take their toll from our 
crops and food stores. 

Brought from the Orient on nursery 
stock, the Chinese praying-mantis was 
first discovered and became established in 
the neighborhood of Philadelphia during 
the late 90’s. Egg masses, which were 
attached to the twigs and stems of this 
nursery stock by the parent mantis, were 
overlooked upon shipment and again upon 
its receipt. The stock was planted out in 
the nursery and the mantises upon hatch- 
ing grew up and became a credit to the 
community. Since that time they have 
been distributed to various parts of the 
country, both by accidental shipments 
and artificially from the Philadelphia area. 

Eggs Are Laid on Twigs 
Somewhat bulky and fragile, the rounded 
egg masses of the Chinese ‘mantises 
are curious objects. They have a braided 
appearance externally, due to the ar- 
rangement of the mucous covering 
which is deposited at the time of egg 
laying, and which hardens into 
a tough protective covering 
on exposure to the air. The 
winter life of the insects 
is passed in the egg 
state. The young 
mantises hatch in 
the spring, then 
set out in 
search of the 
smaller soft- 
bodied in- 
sects for 

















Paratenodara sinensis, 
the bug experts call these 
insects. Most of them 
are green, but 
some are 

brown 


their first food. 
When the 
young mantis 
leaves the egg 
mass it resem- 
bles its parent, 
only it is 
smaller and 
has no wings. After passing 
through four or five’ suec- 
cessive molts it has almost 
reached its full growth and 
its wings begin to appear. A final 
molt sets free the wings, also, and 
the insect has assumed the adult stage. 
Chinese mantises are attractive in 

appearance, although somewhat gro- 
tesque, with elongated, skeleton-like 
bodies that are colored with greens and 
browns that harmonize with the sur- 
rounding vegetation, and form a sort of 
camouflage that misleads its intended 
victims. The head, which is free, is 
moved about in «a most comical manner, 
forming inquiring attitudes and poses, 
ever on the watch for victims. As for 
legs—the femora and tibiae of the front 
legs are enlarged and spined for seizing 
and holding insect prey, while the hind 
legs are slender lt used only for loco- 
motion. 

Like many other predatory creatures, it 
will remain motionless for hours, with the 
fore legs raised over its head, ready to 
strike at any insect that may come within 
its reach. The manner in which it holds 
these stout, spiny front legs raised to 
heaven has been strangely misconstrued 

by superstitious 

people in many 

parts of the 
world. This at- 
> titude, really 
one of menace, 
was mistaken 
for that of 
prayer Our 
prayerful insect, 
then, is in real- 
ity a treacher- 
ous, ferocious 
and cruel crea- 
ture, a pitiless 
destroyer—the 
females often 
eat their own 
mates, as do 
some spiders— 
but a great asset 
to man, inas- 
much as its food 
consists of many 
ef the destruc- 
tive insects. 

































—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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UNITED 





STATES TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 





A New Way of Treating 
the Milk from Rubber Trees 


|S eam as it comes from the 
tree is a white, milky liquid 
—“latex.” 

Until recently, this was al- 
ways coagulated intosolid crude 
rubber with acid or smoke. By 
these old methods impurities 
were inescapable; uniformity 
impossible. 

A new way—a better way— 
is used exclusively on the great 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany Plantations. This method, 
developed, patented and owned 
by the United States Rubber 
Company, uses neither smoke 
nor acid. It is an exact me- 
chanical process. 

It produces, for United States 
Tires, rubber of a purity, 
strength and uniformity here- 


This shows the exterior 
of the Sprayed Rubber 
producing units on a 
United States Rubber 


Company Plantation 
in Sumatra. Here the 
latex is transformed 
into Sprayed Rubber 


hy Spraying it into 
chambers of super- 
heated air. 


tofore found impossible. 

This new kind of crude rub- 
ber is known as “Sprayed 
Rubber.” It makes a longer- 
wearing tire. 

When you buy United States 
Tires you get the benefit of, not 
only Sprayed Rubber, but two 
other great improvements in 
tire building: Web Cord, the 
new and better cord structure, 
giving maximum strength and 
maximum flexibility, and the 
Flat Band Method which as- 
sures tires uniformly strong at 
every point. 

Web Cord and the Flat Band 
Method were developed and 
patented by the makers of 
United States Tires to give you 
more for your money. 


Weighing Sprayed 
Rubber as it comes from 
the spraying chambers 
—the purest and most 
uniform rubber known, 


As the result of the 
purer, stronger, more 
uniform rubber grown 
on the 
Rubber Company’s 
plantations, you get | 
— 





United States 


more for your money tn 





United States Tires. 


Latex flows from inci- 
sions in the bark into 
cups. There are 7,000,- 
000 rubber trees on the 
United States Rubber 
Company plantations, 




















UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 





Built by the FLAT BAND METHOD from SPRAYED RUBBER and WEB CORD 
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CHAMPION NATIONAL CHANGE 
WEEK, MAY 1 TO 7 


INSTALL 
CHAMPIONS 


NOW 


Once again Champion re- 
minds you that to enjoy 
maximum engine perform- 
ance during the next twelve 
months you should install a 
complete new set of spark 
plugs now. 


Car manufacturers recommend 
and hundreds of thousands of 
motorists are changing spark plugs 
every year to insure better and 
more economical car operation. 


This is true, even of Champions, 
in spite of their world-wide repu- 
tation for remarkable long life. 


If you have used your spark plugs 
more than 10,000 miles, a new set 
of dependable Champions will 
restore power and speed and save 
their cost many times in less gas 
and oil used. 


Make Champion National Change 
Week your yearly reminder to 
install a complete new set of 
Champions, 









Champion X— 


exclusively forFord 
Cars, Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors 
— packed in the 


Red Box— 
Set of Oo 
Four m $24 





tos 


Champion — for 
trucks and cars other 
than Fords—packe 

in the Blue Box— 
Set of 7 $300 


our 


Six 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Set of , $4 50 
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Stop the Corim_.-“Borer | 


-before it Stops you 








a AST call to fight the corn-borer, if 

you don’t want Uncle Sam and 

‘ your state government to come tn 

and do it for you and charge vou 

for it. Everything remaining in the corn- 

fields in the states in the corn-borer area 

must be cleaned up thoroughly early this 

month, or else the new policing methods 

backed by a $10,000,000 federal appropria- 
tion will go into effect. 

Thoroughly cleaning up right now will 

kill the worms which have wintered over 


THE 
CORN BORER 


yy wth 7 i 


THREATENS AMERICAS. 
1  $2,000,000,000 
\ CORN CROP 3 


| 
ie f 
—— { 


STOP Hilt | 


CLEAN UP EEFORE MAY / 







= ares 


HOW TO DO IT 


BURN OR PLOW UNDER COMPLETELY ai! corn stalks 
stubble. cobs and trash left in the field 

BURN ail corn sfafks, cobs, and trash in buildings, stacks, 
barnyards, feediots or elsewhere, that have nor been shredded 
or made info silage 


in the stubble and so will prevent the 
formation of cocoons and flight of the moth. 

The diagram below gives a clear pic- 
ture of the life cycle of this pest. 

Sometime ago the Department of Agri- 
culture issued a circular giving regulations 
which it proposed to put into effect. The 
two principal features of this were: 

1. All corn-stalks, remnants of stalks 
and cobs of last year’s corn crop in fields, 
buildings, stacks, or elsewhere, if not fed, 
made into silage or shredded, shall be 
destroyed by burning or by plowing under 
completely, or by a combination of burn- 
ing and plowing, before May 1 of the 
following year. 





~ 


Corn badly damaged by the borer 


2. Corn-fields or premises not properly 
cleaned by May 1 may be cleaned and a 
charge made against the owner for the 
same. 

There are various methods recom- 
mended in this campaign against the new 
pest, and all of them will be required 
if an effective check is to be put upon him 
this spring. 

Shredding of the stalks with the shred- 
der head set to give a one-half-inch cut 
will kill 98 per cent of the worms concealed 
in the stalk. 

Putting corn into the silo is a method 
that is 100 per cent efficient. The fermen- 
tation of silage is fatal to the worms and 
so everything that goes into the silo is 
just that much gain in the corn-borer 
campaign. W here a field has been 
previously husked by a corn-picker ma- 
chine, a stubble pulverizer followed by a 
plow will get from 95 to 98 per cent of the 
worms at a cost of about 55 cents an acre, 
plus the cost of plowing. 

Simple plowing of the field, but so 
thoroughly done that stalks and all trash 
are entirely covered, will kill about 95 
per cent of the borers. 

All authorities agree that we will never 
rid ourselves entirely of this new pest 
because, even with these thorough clean-up 
methods adopted by every farmer in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan, there will still be 
enough worms wintering over in weeds 
and other vegetation to keep the race 
alive. The clean-up methods will, how- 
ever, check the spread of the moths and 
will keep down the number of borers in 
the territories already affected so that the 
damage will be kept at a minimum. 
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The corn-borer works only about four months, but puts in long days 
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Where cleanliness is most considered. 
paint and varnish are indispensable_~- 


2A PR 2 SANUS SAN - —_ 
RA 


RES n> eRe pest 


rey 


oe eer 
iE ee 


"oA NC nese 


into dark places. And where are cleanliness and light more needed 
than where milk starts its journey from cow to cup? 
In cow barns, milk house, testing laboratory—paint and varnish assist 
i ~ b si ~ c ci J i 4 « 4 i c It . ] c T- 
in the business of making milk safe for infants and adults. Walke SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 


Gordon plants are models of what surface protection means to all who si ce 
‘ a Cees? ats 8 Eas st Street, New 
produceoruse milk. Paintingis as regular a partof the programasmilking. 18 East 41st Street, New Yor 
¢ 


© 


AINT makes dirt noticeable and easier to remove. Paint brings light — RAs. * 
‘ae! Lb Cf tH Me Meng 
4 pea ayn oes 2 


A cooperative movement by Paint, Varnish and 


The magic of paint and varnish is to give the user what he needs, be 
. . . . . ® : Allied Interests ose oducts anc 

it sanitation, light, better appearance, preservation, alone or in combi- csuinsitth, cauediats aul Waa ae 
nation. “Save the surface and you save all” states a very practical kind of property 


truth. The benefits are great—and open to everyone. 


305 © Save the Surface (ampaign, 1927 
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Leave some dirt on the roots 
when you are moving 
those volunteer plants to 
a permanent location 


South Jersey truckers 
use these planters for 
setting tomatoes, cab- 
bage, etc. 


Vhoto courtesy Fred H. Bateman ¢ 


It was a short haul 
from the nursery and 
the trees were covered 
with a tarpaulin, but 
just the same the trees 

can’t be heeled in too 
quickly. The small roots 
dry out fast when the air 
hits them 





































vhen transplanting tomatoes peppers, 


half-pint for each plant. 


re bi ulbs of glad li. too Not room tor 


a i tons ? r each crop or plant, 


it if interested, write the Editor for free 


klet 


Rose \ weal fungicide, such is 
Mildew Bordeaux, lime sulfur or one 

the commercial preparations, 
vill knock the props out from under rose 
mildew You'll know the mildew when it 


ol 








OU ought to have ready for 
immediate use a good s ipply of 
poison spray material, fungi 
cides, contact Sprays al d dusts 

for repelling insects that are not controlled 

by the other materials. ~ and diseases 
can worry the gardener with weak spine, 
but not for a minute can they get the best 
of the person who really loves a garden 

Only, be ready—you can’t order you 

supplies after the enemy appears and 

expect to get the best of him. 


Disinfecting Seed Treat garden seeds 
and Plants with a reliable disin 
fectant to control dis 
eases such as wilt, anthracnose, leaf spot, 
black spot, ete. Don't use such a strong 
disinfectant that it weakens the germina 
tion of the seed, though. The new dis 
infectants developed within the past few 
years not only check diseases and molds 
but improve germination and control 
some of the garden pests, such as cab] 


‘ 


maggots, rose-chafer, ete. Use the dis 


Pe 


ppears—a grayish, downy substance on 
he leaves. Specially troublesome on 
ome of the ramblers. CC. 


Hunting Flashlight hunting for snails is 
Snails the latest sport. Snails do their 
dirty work at night. Covered 

ith slime, as they are, they fairly glisten 


n the rays of a flashlight, hence are 
easily found Pick them off and do us 
vou ple ase with them N. W. 1. 


Tomato Big green worms formerly plaved 
Worms havoc with our tomato-fields. 

Removing them by hand was a 
tedious job. Last season we reduced the 
damage by using oil torches. These 
torches were made fren old kettles, with 
1 wad of wicking stuck in the top. They 
were filled with crude oil and plaeed on 
posts, about four feet high, at different 
points through the patch, then lighted at 
ringer The egg-laying moths were at- 
tracted to these lights from a considerable 
dist unce and soon burned themselves in 


mn water, instead of water 











A beautiful type of cactus-flowered 

zinnia. Zinnias can be planted out- 

doors late in spring—say about corn- 
planting time 


the flame 1 have often counted as many 
a8 20 dead moths under a lamp, and also 
a large number of other destructive 


insects FP. R. Cc 
Hickory-Nut Prizes for shellbarks sub- 
Prizes mitted to the Philadelphis 

Society for Promoting 
Agriculture have » bee I awarded as follows 
Special prize—Hamill Goheen, Pennsvl- 
Vina Furnace, Pa. pe prize James 
Reeves, Blanchester, Ohio. Two second 


prizes—Edward Ilursey, Glenford, Ohio; 
otto Westphal, Kendall, Wis. Five third 
prizes—[Imer Winter, New Straitsville, 
Ohio; S. M. Zaayer, Canal Winchester, 
Ohio; H. Cotton, Madison, Ind.; J. D. 
Williamson, Belfast, Ohio; Roy S. Bell, 


Lewistown, P 


Dahlias from Seeds from cactus dahlias 
Seed ire likely to produce other 

cactus dahlias, but they 
will be of all colors and forms Seeds of 
double, decorative or peony dahlias will 
tend to produce mostly singles, though 
there will be many doubles. Dahlias do 
not come true from seed. That is one of 
the joys of raising them that way; you 
never know what you are going to get 
until the flower opens. If you get one or 
two that are especially desirable, they can 


be perpetuated by Continued on page 


A pw of yor will beautify any 

garden. Hardy phlox can be planted 

late in summer; annual phlox when 
oak trees are leafing 
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Kohler Electricity Gives a Party! 


Coffee clucking in the electric per- rcs All the current goes 
itor; W afHes th: if the electric stral oht from the generator to the 
waffle iron can’t turn out fast sale lia without waste. It is 
igh; and the good cheer of 110-volt current; you can use 
ght electric light reflected in standard appliances. And don’t 
thful faces—the “ight of the forget that the Kohler Automatic 
di | t. is fully automatic, thanks to its 
That's how Kohler Electricity ex: lusive switch and automobile 
s home a happier pli uce—for type starting battery. 

ngand old alike. It’ s easy tor ; . ; 
werful electric plant like the 
Kohler Automatic, which can 
lily supply the current for 
liances without dimming the advantages—and greater depend- 
hts at all. ability and economy. And let us elit inti tlh i 

tell youabout thedifferent Kohler 1500 watt; 110 volt, D.C. 
all of which 


Let us show you how these 
basic superiorities will bring you 
a fuller enjoyment of electricity’s 





th the Kohler Automatic 
thave the plant’s full capacity Automatic models 
ys on ti ip, twenty- four hours are sold on convenient payments. 


the day. There are no storage Just mail the coupon below. 











r Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLU) {BING FIXTURE 


ATLANTA 84 North Pryor § NEW YORK 20 West 46th &. 
BOSTON 445 C 8t., South Boston OMAHA 1907 Farnam 81. 

1ICAGO ° Tribune Tower PHILADELPHIA 1603-1019 North 32nd St 
9ETROIT 35 Parsor PITTSBURGH 401 Penn Ave. 

USTON 1317-1319 Texas Ave RICHMOND 120 W’. Grace &t. =ADLIPON | 
INDIANAPOLIS 337 North Pennglvania 8: ST. LOUIS §24-526 Arcade Bid . L i 
KANSAS CITY 1113 Wyandotte § SAN FRANCISCO - 544 end § St. uM, AIL “FHIS COUP cogeuendeoet 

ANGELES yun ore r spn tch 10 — St St eae evsees Ww m; U.S.A 
oO 9900 c N N AND 216. G ¢ Portians - ef, 1S. e . 
est “ j Kohl er Co. » Koh end me your new 36- 

; ease 
t ic Electric 


. + Kohler Automat \ i 


KOHLERor KOHLE eR eae 


cAutomatic Electric Plants -110 Volt D.C. ae ee 


No Storage Batteries a 
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A better living for 
the all’round farmer 


in California 


AGS 














Orchard and | 
‘Garden | 


Continued from page 22 











tubers they produce. 
tubers breed true to type. 


stead of direct 
gives the plant a 
root system. Another thing, the flats can 


be outdoors in ae - = " 
is W of € 


and Flats 


set 
the day and moved 
in at night, thus { 


\ 


dodging Jack Frost. Ac 
Melons, lima beans, _ S > } 
roar ee page r \ Qe 

ps can ~~ 
planted in the flats 
and set in the ground (V 
without disturbing the root system. The 
best way to do this is to use cardboard 
bands or pots, one for each hill. You can 
buy paper flats and bands, if too busy to 
make them, or if short of lumber for flats. 
Bees and_ Yes, 


bees help to pollinate 
Blossoms » C 


fruit-trees. Professor E. 

Auchter, Maryland Agricul- 
tural College, says that in one experiment 
the petals of blossoms were cut off. The 








flowers without petals did not attract the 
bees, and there was no fruit that year. 


Collars for Cutworms 


Cutworms drat their AL \ 7+ 
hides have a 
caused more than one ‘ 
4y Sy i 
*« 4 ae Z > 
em 





ie 


>> 


good man to lose his religion. Ever try put- 


Paper Bands Transplanting to flats in- 
to the field 
better 


propagating from cuttings or from the 
Both cuttings and 
a Pe 











ting stiff collars around the plants? Good | 





Farm tire in California lters can be smaller and less expensive 
imagined it to be. will bring you five or six crops, and 
There are many people fr ther on een pasturage through 
whose new homes in the Gre 1s less V or 
neighboring valleys are but an hour or tw These conditions favor farming in m 
away from the seashore, the r 1 raising two litters of 
playgrounds of the Sierr f t tance. That me 
on San Francisco Bay. You should see how California does not produce enoug 
their dooryards are bri J I Id n farmers are middle- 
oranges and scarlet blossoms at ‘ ! >i 
This pleasanter life is possible for ar me hogs and poultry 
petent farmer of average resources w] 1 the start for the 
to come! With all its $7 nual pable farmer with a moderate stake. Your 
farm production, California still does not pro- children will go to the finest rura! schools in 
duce enough of the “all ‘r 1°* farmer's cror A meri usework as well as farm work is 
to feed its own rapidly growing poy ontiful electricit 
Calif ria needs more farmer I re five illi e ilre dy he re 
the very crops that you know best. This nex etter, by every s rd, than a 
13 shown by our butter she rtage of 22. hive millic nN peot le in America, Ww ith 





> the average savings Ge 


pounds a year—although the average butte 





’ . 
> average number of automopDiles per capita 


fat production per cow in California is the 





highest in the United States, and C Cc when the fruits 
dairymen get 20% more for butterfat the dozen or in 2 
the national average price. c ns of acres. Or 








And farming in California's golden climate come and see California's frostless orange belt 
is easier—so much easier that you will never f the Great Valley in midwinter, and talk 








farmers in their shirtsleeves. Let 


to live in Cali- 


irrigation as- with the 





think of going back. Abun 
sures you of water in place of 


neve than >] , U? e*. iske 
ever thé tell you what it’s like 











you need it in summer. Farm bi s and mer 
Low summer round- Californians | is a non-profit organization of citizens and business 
trip fares to Califor- institutions interested in the well-balanced devel pment of the state. 
nia beginning May15__Its purpose is to give you authoritative information and to simplify your 
$90.30from Chicago _ search for the opportunities that await you here. A carefully prepared 
for example. 84-page book, written by two of California's foremost agricultural au- 
thorities, will be sent on request to any farmer who is thinking about 


{ 


moving to California. Send this 





coupon today yur copy of “Farming 






in California.” 





140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 64: 
Please send me “Farming in California ” —free 


Name ae a 


R.F.D. or Street, City & State ies 


F-3-27 





medicine. If you don’t want to make the 
collars you can buy ‘em cheap. The same 
with disks of tarred paper for keeping 
maggots away from cabbage plants. 


Dusting gave nearly as 
good control of apple scab 
as did spraying in Ohio 
tests last year—98.8 per cent control on 
sprayed trees, 97.5 per cent on dusted 
trees. The dust used was 90-10 sulfur- 
arsenate of lead, home-mixed. The trees 
not sprayed nor dusted had only 2 per 
cent of clean fruit. Dust gave splendid 
control of insects, as did spraying; trees 
not sprayed nor dusted had 70 per cent of 
fruit on the ground at harvest time as 
result of insect injury. 


Dusting vs. 
Spraying 


When flowers of tulip, narcissus 
and hyacinth fade, cut the stems. 
When leaves have died down, 
and the skin of the bulbs has turned 
brown, dig the bulbs and put them in a 
shed or cellar to dry, then store in a dry, 
cool place till fall. If necessary to move 
the bulbs before the tops die, plant in a 
trench three inches deep to mature. 


Care of 


Bulbs 


Dividing 
Perennials 


Some perennial plants can be 
divided early this month. A 
safe rule to go by is this: 
Plants which bloom after July 15 can be 
divided in spring, but those that bloom 
earlier should be divided in fall. Do not 
divide bleeding-heart, baby’s breath 
dictamnus, perennial lupines, perennial 
poppies, perennial tritomas or Japanese 
anemone. 
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| these years. The plants are still in the 
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a Garden_ 
“S ‘Pes ts 














j par R] re two classes of garden pests 

hos chew their food, and those 
in liquid form, through a 
t is thrust beneath the surface 


j { one class are such pests as cab- 
ms potato-bugs, etc., and these 
ed by spraying with a substance 
poison, such as lead arsenate. 
Sometimes they can be repelled by dusting 
lants materials that are not 
ppetizing, such as lime, wood- 

r 
In the other class are such pests as 
I her-beetle. ete, These pests 
controlled by poisons. They 
vs that kill by contact, such 
emulsion, or that give off a 
gas, such as the nicotin dusts or 


j 
¢ 
} 
( evanid 


r I ke a long storv short, know your 
pe st na then handle him accordingly. If 
t, write us for a spray booklet. 
Cc-ZD do 
‘Death to Aphis 
The st ll truck-grower in the South has 
peen King for a practicable method of 


exterminating the melon-aphis. Nicotin 
is effective, but it is almost im- 
possible to apply this solution to the under 
side of the vines when they have become 
nd-unless the liquid touches the 

insect, the solution is not effective. 
The newest and best method is to put 


i small tent (with a handle at the top for 
irrying) over the melon vine. Nicotin 
lust is then discharged under the canvas, 
forming contact with every part of the 


plant and destroying the aphis. Only a 
few seconds are necessary for the dust to 
exterminate the pest, and the tent is then 
moved to another vine. 

Where both biting and sucking insects 
ire on the vines, nicotin and arsenic are 
mixed and discharged together from the 
low-gun under the tent. J. R. Masterson. 


cz 
-An_ Old Asparagus Bed 


the spring of 1874 my parents moved 
present home farm and the next 
year set out an asparagus bed with some 
small plants brought from the old home. 
hey had been raised from seed. 

4 course, by this time the variety is 
forgotten, but the shoots are a pale green 
ind are very large and tender. The bed 
is still producing and has produced all 


original location. 

Some years ago when a fence line was 
changed a plant was dug up and divided. 
It was a huge mass of roots, and was 
divided into enough plants for anew bed 
which is now doing very well. Has any 
one an older bed than mine? A. &. 
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WHY is this car } 
e e // 
being run in an {| 
ice box? 
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winter—a General Motors car is being tested 
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in this big ice box in the General Motors Research 


/ 

/ 

// 

// 

VERY DAY and every night—summer and }] 
// 

Laboratories. IK 
i 

| /] 


The temperature can be lowered to 30 degrees 
below zero. Ease of starting, acceleration, gas con- 
sumption, richness of mixture, oil dilution—every } 
factor of winter driving can be tested out at every ) 

Y 





degree of temperature. The records are checked 
by General Motors research engineers who send 
them back to the engineering staffs at the various ( 
plants. ) 
This is but one of many ways in which General } 
Motors is using its resources to increase the value 
of its cars. And you may buy any General Motors i 
car with assurance that next winter it will make / 
your driving easier and more satisfactory. 


GENERAL | 
MOTORS 


CHEVROLET 7 PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND 
BUICK * LASALLE * CADILLAC 
GMC TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS, BUSES & TRUCKS 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
DELCO- LIGHT Electric Plants 
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Hatr-Balls and Barbed Beards 


YSTERY — surround 
death of four horses 
farm near South Bend, Ind 


‘By ALBERT A. HANSEN 


character was observed 


There are other plant parts that may clog 
intestinal tracts of farm animals, with 
serious results. A most remarkable case of this 
on a pasture in Eastern Pennsylvania, 


where a number of cattle and horses died from the effects of an 


accumulation 


the small, hard seeds of common wood-rush, 


that completely closed the intestinal tract. The plant was plenti 
ful in the pasture and the animals were apparently forced to eat 





Ira Carpenter! he lng veterinarian 
was completely baffled in diagnosing — the 
cause of the trouble, so the dead animals were posted, with sur 
prising results. In their stomachs a numb: spherical, felt-lik« 
masses were found, some of which were over three inches in 
diameter. Inquiry revealed that the animals 
had been fed hay from field in wh 
crimson clover had been accidentall t 
duced in the seed mixture This crims 
clover had matured and the hairs on th 
flowers had formed the brownish spheres 


that were held responsible for the death 
the animals. 

Mature crimson clover is dangerous feed, 
particularly for horses, du 
to form hair-balls in the stomac} Learning 
this lesson was an expensive proposition to 
farmers in Delaware, where a number of 
horses were lost before the farmers learned 
to cut their crimson-clover hay early, befor 






























son clover. 


the dangerous hairs had a chance to form On one Delaware 
farm a dozen crimson-clover hair-balls that averaged nearly four 
inches in diameterewere removed from the stomach of a horse. 
They are very similar in nature to the hair-balls that accumulate 
in the stomachs of animals that have acquired the habit of licking 
themselves. 

But crimson clover is not the only plant that may cause trouble 
of this character. Throughout the eastern part of the United 
States a little fuzzy-headed, weedy legume known as rabbit-foot 
or stone clover may be found in dry or sandy pastures. The heads 
of this worthless plant may also form hair-balls in the stomachs of 
grazing animals, and these may wedge in the intestines and cause 
rapid and painful death. 


Masses of cockleburs and sand-burs have also been known to 
clog the digestive tracts of farm animals in a somewhat similar 
fashion. Even such common cultivated species as millet, oats, 
barley and ryc, when fed in a ripe condition, may cause the fatal 
balls to accumulate in the stomachs of domestic animals. 

Sometimes the spheres form under the tongues of horses and 
hogs. R. A. Craig, chief veterinarian at Purdue University, says 
that he has frequently been called upon to remove plant hair-balls 
of this character from the mouths of animals, many of which 
owed their origin to barley chaff that the stock had been allowed 
to eat following threshing. 


Above (left), 


were found. 
in diameter. 


overripe foxtail. 


rabbit-foot clover and 
right) enlarged view of calyxes of crim- 
These sometimes 
hair-balls in the stomachs of grazing 
animals. At left are two of six hair- 
balls removed from stomach of a horse. 
Cause of death was unknown until balls 
One ball is four inches 
Right, tongue of horse 
that died from eating hay containing 
1 Below is wild barley 





















it during a period of drought when 
other feed was scarce. Even corn- 
stalks and rye straw eaten without 
plenty of drinking water’ may cause 
serious and oftentimes fatal impaction. 

Loss of livestock in this manner is 
due to the mechanical action of plants. 
But plant-mechanical injuries may 
occur in other strange and curious 
ways. One of the most puzzling cases 
of mechanical injury due to plant 
parts occurred on a farm near Hunt- 
ington, Ind., where four horses died 
from what seemed to be nothing 
in the world but choking and inability 
to swallow due to excessive swelling of 
tongues. The [Continued on page 28 
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NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


Special Six 
4-Door Sedan 





1927 
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Decisively Finer Quality and Value 


with Amazing 7-Bearing Motor Performance 


Never has Nash offered a car more con- 
spicuously the leader of its field than 
this Special Six 4-Door Sedan. 


It unites emphatic superiority in quality 
with equally pronounced supremacy in 
value, and performance that is a reve- 
lation in power-smoothness and power- 
quietness. 


Its big Nash 7-bearing motor—the 
world’s smoothest type—reveals an ef- 
fortless ease and smoothness in heavi- 
est going that is in brilliant contrast to 
the response of the 3 or 4-bearing type 
of motor. 


And further confirming the leadership 


of this motor is its lightning-like pick- 
up, its great reserve power, its ability 
to maintain sustained high-speed with- 
out the slightest strain. 


Full force-feed lubrication continuous- 
ly immerses in a bath of oil, all main 
bearings, connecting rod bearings, and 
camshaft bearings. 


And Nash includes in the remarkably 
low price special Nash-design 4-wheel 
brakes of tremendous power, equalized 
smoothness, and instant action; 5 disc 
wheels and Gabriel front snubbers; to- 
gether with an oil purifier; gasoline 
filter; and an air cleaner. 


(5298) 





Profitable 


Returns 


The udder and teats are the 
“final word” on your dairy 
profits. Keep them healthy, 
pliable, easy to milk, and 
you avoid endless annoy- 
ance and definite loss. No 
amount of care and feeding 
can overcome the effects of 
neglect of these important 
organs. 

For most cuts, chaps, 
cracks or bruises Bag Balm 
will effect a healing between 
milkings. The wonderful 
soothing, penetrating power 
of this ointment restores in- 
jured tissues before you would 
think it possible. For all inflamma- 
tion, Caked Bag, Bunches, Cow 
Pox, or for any external sore Bag 
Balm has no equal. It cannot 
taint the milk. Once used you 
will never be without it. It has 
scores of uses on the farm. 


Bag Balm, in the big 10-ounce 
package, 60c at feed dealers, gen- 
eral stores, druggists. Will mail, 
postpaid, if your dealer is not 
supplied. 





















Dairy Association Co., 


Incorporated 


Lyndonville, Vt. 











“MADE BY THE 
KOW — KARE Lid Bods S'S 





ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


Brings y you any size | New. Butterfly ¢ Cream 
Separator direct from factory. Machine 


earns ae own cost and more before you — 
pay. mh nrg Lowest Prices and pay- 

ments oe 

ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH : 


No interest—No extras. Every machi 
guaranteed a lifetime against defects in ; material 
and wo orkmanship 


- Ree af farm at our risk. 
30 Da 8" Trial arly 200,000 in use. 


Easiest to clean and one 





rite for Free Catalog Folder today 22) 
ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG. CO. 
2102 Marshall Bivd. Chicago, Il. 


Treatment 





guaranteed to end spavin. thoropin, 
splint, tendon trouble, side bone and 
3 oulder, knee, ankle and hood lameness. 


If Save-the-Horse Fails, 
your money is returned! 


Send for free book (64 pages, illustrate d) 
and copy of guarantee-bond. Bx ok contains r 
sults and discoveries of our 35 years tre satin: 
horses. All veterinary advice free. Write toc 
TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
321 State St. Binghamton, N. Y. 


Save-the-Horse is sold with signed guarantee 
by druggists or sent prepaid. 


NEWTON'S 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
~ Compound Dis 


er, Worms, Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail. 
The Newton Remedy Ce 
Toledo, Chic. 
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Hair-Balls and 
Barbed Beards 


Continued from page 26 











diseased removed by the 
attending veterinarian and sent to Purdue 
University { microscopic examination 
showed that the flesh had been penetrated 
by thousands of tiny and that se- 
vere inflammation with marked swelling 
had resulted. The microscope also showed 
that the offending spines were from the 
heads of common foxtail grass. The ani- 
mals had been fed liberally on hav that 
vas cut late and contained a quantity of 
overripe foxtail 

As a matter of fact, 
grasses are dangerous things on any farm, 
perticularly when the beards are ripe and 


tongues were 


spines 


iW ned or bearded 


brittle In some sections of the West 
where squirreltail grass is abundant on 
the range, scores of animals die every year 


ind many hundreds of others are seriously 
injured from the penetrating effect of the 
brittle beards I have ranges In 
Nevada littered with the rotting carcasses 
ol sheep that died from injury of this 
character, while many others were blinded, 
lamed or otherwise injured. 
‘Beards Covered with ‘Barbs 

W he na single 
handsome plume 
placed under a microscope, the 
its frightfulness is readily revealed. The 
beard is covered with tiny barbs resem- 
bling the tips of fish-hooks, all pointing in 
one direction When an unfortunate 
sheep comes in contact with the deadly 

irds of squirreltail, the barbed strue- 
tures catch in the wool and penetrate the 
flesh until they resemble pins stuck in a 
pin-cushion. Not infrequently the death- 
dealing beards break into sections that 
their wav between the teeth and 
fums, Causing the teeth to fall out and the 


seen 


beard or awn from the 
of squirreltail grass is 
secret. of 


work 


victim to starve Indeed, in extreme 
cases, the barbed beards may actually 
replace the marrow of the jawbone! 

The beards and spines of squirreltail 
grass, Cactus, porcupine grass and similat 


economic loss from 
these structures readily 
skin of grazing animals, 

One of the largest 
America recently 
per cent of domes- 


species Cause heavy 
hide injury, 
puneture the 
particularly sheep 
leather firms in 


mated that from 3-to 5 


Sinee 


esti- 


tic sheep-skins are damaged in_ this 
manne! 

Thistles and Spiny ‘Pigweed 
Hay containing an abundance of spiny 


or burry plants is not fit feed for domestic 
animals. Not long ago several carloads of 
what was supposed to be No. 1 alfalfa 
hay were shipped from Colorado to Knox 
county, Ind., to be fed to horses. On ex- 
amination the shipment was found to 
contain an abundance of Russian thistle 
and spiny pigweed, two pain-inflicting 
species that could readilv tear the delicate 
lining of the digestive tract and in other 
Ways Cause serious Injury. 

In California, for instance, there is a 
nettle with so potent a sting that the plant 
has been held responsible for the death of 
horses. Many a farm animal has been 
lamed through foot injuries caused by the 


sharp-pointed spines of sand-bur and 
othe plants. The dread disease, lumpy 
jaw, owes its introduction into the animal 


system to the penetration of the skin by 
tiny plant spines or similar structures. In 
some parts of the Middle West the sharp 
spines of Russian thistle are so injurious 
to the legs of horses that the use of high 
boots on the animals’ legs has been 
resorted to, 




















s down after a 
trial — . 











Posts Dog May 


Have This Disease! 


T is common to all dogs at all ages. 
It weakens a dog’s health—spoils 
his temper, spirit and appearance. 
It is worms!—a serious parasitic dis- 
ease that demands instant remedy. 
At the first signs of worms—biting 
at hindquarters—-restless sleep—ir- 
regular appetite and bowels—give 
Glover’s Vermifuge or Glover’s Worm 
Capsules. Al! puppies should thus 
be doctored monthly and older dogs 
regularly four times a year. 
Sold by Drug Stores, 
Pet Shops and Kennels 
Keep your dog always healthy. Have 
these Glover’s Medicines on hand in case 
of quick need. 





Glover's Vermifuge 65« 
Glover's Worm Capsules 65c 
Glover's Condition Pills 65c 
Glover's Distemper Medicine $1.25 
Glover's Mange Medicine 65c | 
Glover's Digestive Pills 65« 


Glover's Imperial Medicated Soap 30 


FREE 


BOOK 
on Dogs 


Tells how to feed and care for 
your dog. Explains all dog dis- 
eases——-gives symptoms and 
remedies. Write to 


H. CLAY GLOVER CoO., Inc. 
Dept. EE74,119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 














Complete, portable milk- = 
er; no pipe lines, no pul- ..., 
sator, no pails. So simple, 
so ultra-simple, so easy to 
clean. Wheel it around 

like awheelbarrow! ¢ 


8 Months 
to Pay! 


Choice of { 
Gas Engine 
or Electric Se 
motor; alsoa ag ‘ 
Aand machine. Ce 


New Milker 






\stounding rock-bottom price 
imple. Milks 2 or 3 cows at ’ y 

hipping ca No extra pails to haan aaa 
And the leal milker for ve nd fo 


just because "3s 30 simple 


mee s gh t 


to wash 


Wri‘e at once for our free 
Book on Milking! 
Burton Page Co. oo. "eguis "Gncaso. 


Farmer Agents Wanted! 


No canvassing—just demonstrate the milker 
on your farm. Write for full details. 





HANSEN? ie oo 00) 01 Of OM BS 
for making butter and cheese 


Makers of prize-winning butter and cheese the 
world over rely on Hansen's Dairy Prepara- 
tions. Absolutely and uniformly pure. Guaran- 
teed to give best results. Be — doo! — 


Hansen’s 
Danish Butter Color a. “Color “Tablets 
4 oz. Bottle, 35c; By mail Pkg. of 12, 30c 
50c. Will color 400 Ibs. Will color 600 Ibs. 
Hansen’s Junket Tablets 
Rennet Tablets Pkg. of 10 15¢ 
Pkg. of 24, 85c For Cottage Cheese 
Make 250 Ibs. cheese and Desserts. 
If your Druggist or Dairy Supply Dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. Valuable booklet ‘‘The Story 
of Cheese” sent FREE with your order on request. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
Dept. 45 - Little Falls, N. Y. 














booklet 


Want a Sheep? ‘ij [20*s 


Breeders from American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n. 


Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 48 Woodland Ave., 


Detreit, Mich. 


AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS. Bred 


oO. 1..C. gilts, Pigs $8. each. No kin. Pedigreed. Pro- 


lifie. Large kind. 


Booklet free. Prices reasonable. Start 


the boy or girl right with some registered stock. 


FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 
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| Mores Money ou will appreciate this 
i i ] 
|| frome Early Lambs | 
| By RR. Thomasson new De Laval feature 
| (ee 
WELVE lambs grown by Vern En- ( bl 
T’ n ; ldwell county Mo sold 1€ Turna e 
$17.25 a hundred, while ten others sold S l & 
| t $14 and one at $8.50 supp y an. 
1} Why the difference? The $17.25 lambs 
| were dropped early, docked and castrated Separator users who 
t} | 1 grain. The $14 lambs were too have seen and tried 
| i late to hit the high market, while the one ne err or | | 
' er Ce on a sent cuales ineinahes avals are please 
| t $8.50 was not only, marketed with the turnable sup- 
t it was a buck lamb. ply can—it is so handy 
rl average return, each, for the 29 and convenient. The — 
i ewes on the Entricken farm last year was supply a eae 5s 
} $16.69 Of this amount, $13 was re- and bowl can be putin 
} ceived for lambs and $3.69 for wool. The pesor cemeved, oven 
iy eraged ten and one-fourth pounds thoug © supply can 
|‘ verag t n an l'on fourth pound i, @ied with wilt. 
pe fi e and sold at 56 cents a pound This is just one of a 
1 the lambs corn and a little oats,” number of new fea- 
| E n told m«e “a require d less than tures on the 1927 
i : : Series De Laval g% 
| ' i | ishel of grain a head, costing Separators, which 
| 35 cents, to put the lambs in shape are everywhere being praised as the best separators 
: foe maghcet. 1 mendin queens mented & # ever made. Other features are: 
i a" made ome ma L oppers 
| ge or pe ae | eee ae 2. Easier Turning: For three years the 
ee: agg perecafer: cs trait Segps Ae De Laval experimental and engineering departments 
i “ae SRI ¢ Aegpcties tenn st wits: have been conducting extensive tests to develop 
Te nr a He vicked anmalt in tail still easier turning separators. The results of these 
cag ay ecg % ome” tame a none tests are embodied in this new series, which both 
j Mea 5 ais 5 — start and turn easier than any other machines. 
3. Oil Window: The new oil window en- 
I |B ] } R ; ables you to see at all times the level and condition 
|= ¥ Calves fi ‘ON Ibe Kange | of the oil. It shows at a glance whether or not the —— 
| Th ge business of supplying steers ' separator is being properly oiled. use any other sepa- 
to the I rkets is changing to a business of ng Wig ne og 
: | end S tase eailiecis tar eae tne 4. Floating Bowl: All new De Lavals {einer are easier to 
Feil IR + have the wonderful “floating bowl,’”? now used in handle and operate, 
T! Hishlend Hereford Aasceiatl De Laval Separators with such splendid results. «re more convenient, 
i lighlanc ereford Association, “ ° : . and soon pay for 
| Mart rex., is one of the pioneers in this It is self-balancing, runs smoothly without vibra- themselves. Trade in 
| new business. The Highland calves have tion, with the least power and wear, skims cleaner your old separator as 
| Mite take etait 1 | and delivers a richer, smoother cream. partial payment. Sold ' 
| “don r stuf in feeder shows, fat- on easy terms. See 
{ stock shows and the feed-lots. your De Laval Agent 
At the last annual meeting of the High- THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. or write searest Pe 
; land association, the directors voted to New York Chicago San Francisco i ioeuaaiion, 
{ adopt a trade-mark which will be branded a 165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale Street “ad 
t eck of ¢: Ives, and only on such .\ 








calves as are eligible for inspection This 


i io oo. a ae TRUCKS - - WAGONS -: WHEELS) 


nse pul Is 



















' { 
ie h 4 feeds them Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons and 
' i The Highland herds are headed by the Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit any 
| st \ ble purebred Hereford sires farm truck, wagon or trailer. Farm Tractors—Crawler 
1 On 50 fi l: bulls have been dd Attachment for Ford or International Tractors, 
ver 20 rst-CiIAss |D } e bee adqaddet 
| to thas keel, Gs ee Ha gi ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 








record is expected this vear Most of the 
I] dropped by May 1 


BURSAL ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbine reduces thickened, 































Clean, convenient. Easy to use. pose f on 30 
Satisfaction Guaran 


; ane 7g swollen tissues, curbs, filled ten- 
How Big a Silo: dons, soreness from bruises or 
strains, Stops spavin lameness, 
Acres — R. ; Does not blister, remove hair or 
oe oe ;, lay up horse. $2.50 at druggists, 
| : ” SEPARAI OR a or postpaid. Valuable horse book 
{ . 
- 1-S free, Write for it today. 
11 Brand new models, vastly improved. y.\ aa ve 
| @ - ' : Unexcelled by any {n World for close p+ e> Read this: “Horse had large swelling 
ee skimming, easy turning and conven- just below knee, Now gone; has not re- 
, | { 14 S sane. Quick cleaning wl a oon appeared. Horse goodas ever. Have used 
i | ( ‘ ary mar warm or cold mi ee oe ; ’ ’ 
| ( 0 1 S Makes thick op ain agen perkoctip. —— Absorbine foryears withgreat success.” 
| | ( ia 19 8 Seven sizes, from 850 Ib. to one-cow size, 
i | -.4 12 12 PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM POINT NEA C @) R =] IN 
' 1 ;4 14 12 YOU. Factory — as low as $24.95. 
| 10 16 12 Easy Monthly Payments low as $2.20. TRADE MARK REG 
| : 18 0 12 Write for FREE Catalog W_F. YOUNG. Inc. 363LymanSt., Springtield, Mess. 
j 4 : ~ ie Tells about our sensational] money savin 
} l St r 295 12 offer; our low prices, free servicing and 
| ‘ 100 1.6 29 12 mew models. Write for it TODAY. 
| | ; 60 10 16 15 American Separator Co. 
7 “ps * Box 3J, Bainbridge, N. Y., or ER 
: Si - >= 15 Box 3J, 1929 W. 43d St., Chicago, Ill. 
; ‘ a - oa r aw 
i ° 6.6 ' 15 COMPLETE ‘[o Gee 
i Milk 2 to 4 cows at a time—18 to 40 an hour. 





days Trial. 








The table above tells how big to make 
your silo, acres of corn (15 tons an 
acre) needed, number of cattle that can 
be fed 40 pounds a day for 180 days, 


and number needed to keep silage fresh Hy 35 Box guaranteed to give 
back. $1.10 Box Sufficient for a cases. 


Saami MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
ee} 122 White Strest, Ottews, Kens. 
' 122 McGee Bidg., Pittsburgh,Pa. 



































After 
Every 
H4 Meal 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Happiness is 





made up of little things 


fa —of these Wrigley’s is a big one. 


Good and good for you. 




















































































































»8@ Even in Lincoln’s time 





A shade ts ome as g00d 
as its roll 


M 


ANY a Hartshorn Roller that 
started work while Lincoln was 
alive is still serving faithfully. The 
little more you pay for Hartshorn 
Rollers is amply justified by the extra 
years of service they deliver. 


Hartshorn Shade Cloth may be had 
in many different colorings designed 
to harmonize with any interior. 





SHADE PRODUCTS 


Established 1860 


Made by the makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 








THE CLIPPER 


There are three things that de 
stroy your lawns — Dandelio 
Black Plantain and Crab Grass 
In one season the clipper wil! help 
drive them al! ont 
Your dealer should have them-— if he 
as not, drop us a line and we 
will send circular and prices 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
= Dixon, Ill. 


FOREST RANGERS 


We prepare men wanting Forest Ranger jobs; 
mo. and home furnished; permanent; hunt, fish, trap. Forde 
tails, write Norton, 262 McMann Bidg., Denver, Colo. 










$125-$200 | 





. 
Sewage Disposal for 
Country Home, Camp or— 
any building in unsewered districts. Pro- 
tect health and increase property values with 


San Equip Septic Tanks 





‘om ¥ Perfect sanitation. Thousands in 
. - use. No failures. Ask our special- 
2 i ists for Free Plan Sheets. 

: CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION 
J <e, 849 Free St. Syracuse, N. “ 
* Makers also of sani tary waterless toile 


$00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 


Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
| bomeseekers’ rates. Address: 


H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Seo Building, Minneapolis, Mian. 














For the Stockman’s 
Note-‘Book , 











rYVXO learn wool grades, the farmer or his 

son who wishes to get a start should 
take the sample of wool with which he is 
most familiar and have somebody identify 
the grade. If the sheep is a mutton breed 
with wool from three to five inches long, 
the chances are that the staple will prove 
to be “quarter-blood”’ wool. This fiber 
must be carefully observed and fixed in 
mind until the same kind of fiber can be 
identified anywhere at any time. The 
farmer thus gets his own base with which 
he is already familiar, and he can work up 
a step to the next-finer fiber and down a 
step to the next-coarser fiber. The De- 
partment of Agricucture at present recog- 
nizes seven such grades, so the scale is not 
very long, after all. The distinction be- 
tween “combing” wool and “clothing” 
wool should not be allowed to confuse one 
in the least, for combing wool is long wool 
and clothing wool is short wool, which 
you ean see after all is nothing but the 
long and the short of it. G. P. Williams. 


Sacred Cattle The Brahman cattle are 
for Beef doing well on ranges in 
the Southwest. Bulls of 
these cattle, the sacred cattle of India 
are used on native cows and the crossbred 
animals make good meat animals. They 
are not seca so much by hot weather, 
drought and insects as are the native ani- 
mals. A carload of the crossbred animals, 
sold in Jersey City, N. J., dressed out 
59.17 per cent, which is pretty good. 


Speak, Goat Fans Would like for those 

who keep goats to tell 
me how they sell the milk, about what 
price they get, and what they do with the 
surplus kids. F.G.G. 


Oats for Oats is not so valuable as corn 
Swine for fattening swine, but can be 

used with pretty good results if 
mixed with corn—one-third oats, or even 
one-half. The hulls of oats make up 
nearly one-third the weight of the grain, 
and are too fibrous for swine to use 
efficiently. The pig, unlike the cow, has 
no paunch for handling large amounts of 
roughage. Oats with hulls sifted out is 
worth more than corn. 


Sheep-Killing So many sheep and some 
Dogs other farm animals have 

been killed or injured by 
dogs in Columbia county, N. Y., that the 
State Department of Farms and Markets 
established a quarantine against dogs 
roaming at large after sundown. The 
quarantine was made effective November 
1, 1926, and will continue for one year. 
Sheep-killing dogs — done more than 
low wool prices to make folks quit rais- 
ing sheep. Floyd Tiff! 


(A good 
1i 5° Before culling any cow from 
vane the dairy :erd, give her a 


and | chance to show what she 
can do with more and 
10%. better feed. Many a good 


cow has gone to the butcher 
because her owner never gave her 
enough feed to make milk. Feed 
goes, first of all, to keeping up the 
cow’s body, and if there’s more than 
enough for that, it is turned into 
milk or stored up as fat in the cow’s 
body. It is the one that takes the 
feed and fattens herself that should 
be sold for beef. 
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Regen 
This Farm-Tax 


Problem_ 


Continued from page 8 














iniversally trained lawyers, and many, 
perhaps most of them, law-school gradu- 

‘Ah,” he would say, “I see Your 
courts decide the ownership of many 
more dollars’ worth of property than do 
your assessors.”’ Here we would have to 
tell him that not only do the assessors 
decide more cases, but that in the aggre- 
gate their decisions involve many more 
dollars than do the decisions of the courts. 
On hearing this, our Martian visitor would 
gasp. Then he would ask why it is that 
the people of the United States are able 
to recognize assessing ability in a man 
vho has never assessed or been trained to 
issess property, and are unable to recog- 
ability in a man who has had 
Whereupon we would 
-what there 


nize legal 
no training in law. 
most probably tear our hair 
is left of it 

Let us leave ourselves tearing our hair, 
ind turn to the second part of the pro- 
posed solution, which is to lighten the 
load by placing part of it elsewhere. 

People are always glad to slip from 
under a tax burden. What particular 
reason or set of reasons indicate that the 
burden should be lessened? 
lo answer this we must get down to the 
theories on which the American farmer 
s taxed Then we must examine these 
theories in the light of facts 


Why Pay Taxes, 


Che gener: al property tax is the all- -impor- 
tant farm tax. Now why is general prop- 
The tax on general property 
rests upon the theories of “benefit”? and 
the ability to pay.” The owner of 
property receives benefits from the state, 
in that his property is protected against 
fraudulent or violent assaults, he can use 
it, for the most part as he pleases, and he 
un sell it For these benefits it is said 
that he should pay taxes 
Che existence of the property is said to 
imply the existence of an income. Here 
the “ability to pay” principle comes in. 
Since taxes are collected in money, it is 
said to be fair to collect them from the 


farmers tax 


Anyhow? 


ertv taxed? 


people who are able to pay i. e., those 
who have money. 

It is verv true that the farm owner 
receives certain benefits for which he 
should pay The real question is not 


whether he should pay for these. The 
eal question is whether he should pay for 
other peo ple’s be nefits as well as his own. 

It is true, too, that existence of prop- 
erty implies the receipt of income. But 
there is no exact and necessary relation 
between the existence of a farm, even 
when it is expressed as an assessed value, 
ind the amount of income derived from 
it. Hence to tax a farm because it ought 
to have an income leads to strangely un- 
fair results, especially in years when price 
relationships are unfavorable to the farmer. 


Let Incomes Pay More 


But, say some, this is too bad, but the 
money must come from somewhere. If 
we lessen the farmers’ tax load, some one 
else must pay the difference. Where can 
we get it? 

The answer is easy. Let us tax incomes, 
and let us tax them more. There is room 
for an enormous expansion in state in- 
come taxes. Only twelve states have an in- 
come tax. Exemptions are high—usually 
$2,000 for a married couple—and the tax 
rate on income beyond the exemption is 
very low [Continued on page 40 














Belgium 


This great NEW, Low Model Melotte 
retains all the best features of the 
World’s Leadin ng Separator, including 
wonderful Self- cing Melotte Bowl—plus 
anew, swinging. mm ew J igh, porcelain sup- 
ply tank and many big new features a have 
started the oe. dairy industry of 
talking. Mail coupon now for Free boo! x an 
learn all about this wonderful new separator, 


30 Days Trial 
Dont Pay4 Months 


Send Coupon ay for Free New Melotte 
Catalogue. Learn how we will ship this New 
Melotte direct to your farm for 30 days’ Trial— 
and how you don’t have to pay One Cent for 4 
months after you receive it—or— for it on 
smal! monthly ipa ments. Write today for full 
details of our liberal offer and the oor?" 


ee Free Melotte book. coor 
oor" . 
ooo en SEPARATOR me | 





orTe S 
4 THE re BAP Cogn. 25" , calit. . 








A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


‘“Nothing succeeds like success,’’ they say, but where success is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
{ Vy r) of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 









Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has been 
AL made better and better year after year. Improve- 

ments have been added as experience has shown 
the way. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor of today 
is a wonderfully durable and efficient windmill. 


The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years 
ago, solved the problem of complete self-oil- 
ing for windmills in such a way as to make the 
\” system absolutely reliable. The oil circulates 
to every bearing and returns to the reservoir with 
never a failure. There are no delicate parts to get 
out of order. The double gears run in,oil in 


a tightly enclosed gear case. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES OAKLAND 


1%, 






y.\; 
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DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 


[SIM ONDS 
he be CROSS-CUT SAWS 


Wherever tough sawing jobs are being done 
quickly and easily, you will find that the saws 





bear the Simonds trade mark. Simonds saws 
have cutting quality buile right in — they're 
backed by a near-century’s experience in mak- 
ing the finest cutting edges of tempered steel. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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The Sunday School Picnic "G7 
Lacks a Can of “X”’ Liquid 


"X" LIQUID can ir poured theuch « “The members of the Ladies Auxiliary secretly be- 

cloth, erecfore tt cannot ciog. if ts harn ad _ = ‘ ¢ Fa 

less t0 all metal, rubber and leather. lieve the radiator 1s something you warm your feet 
In preparing your car for Spring ar ° ° . . 

Summer, don't neglect the cooling syste on inthe winter. But they see no excuse for 1t leak- 


Send for the folder ** Ho Take Care of ; ~ “7 
ea no lata et na ing anyway and Cy Miller, the flour merchant, 
will get a piece of their mind after Wednesday 




















For “ver ot} 
Fords, Stars, prayer meeting. . 
Chevrolets, Cy didn’t expect the radiator to leak—but then 


Use 75e Size SAN neither do millions of other truck and car owners 
who always keep a can of “X”’ Liquid i the car, 


For - 
horer Coe handy for just such emergency. 
se Ps ° ge 4 ‘> 
$1.25 Size “*X”” Liquid in the famous orange can 1s just a 


few ounces of precaution, that instantly, perman- 
ently cure any radiator leak. 

Kvery good dealer handles ‘‘X’’. See one of 
them and buy your can today. 
You Can Get Home on a Flat Tire, But Not With a Dry Radiator 


“XxX” LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th Street, New York Factories: Boston and Toronto 
““X”"’ Liquid has been used for years by Standard Oil, 
Gen. Elec., Am. Tel. & Tel., etc., and the U. S, Govt. on 
ALL Aeroplane endurance flights from the Trans-Atlantie 
Flight in 1982 to the MacMillan Arctic Expedition in 1925 











Permanently repairs leaking auto radiators 
cracked cylinders and water jackets 





















| Is Our Corns Soil 
| Doomed? 


Continued from page 13 











truth; as have also better culture, better 
seeds, better knowledge. 

It is a curious thing that wheat, which 
mankind of our breed mostly relies on, is 
the crop grown on the fringe or frontier of 
agriculture--Western Kansas, Dakotas, 
Northwest Canada, Australia, Argentina, 
the semi-arid places. Wheat is a pioneer 
culture. As soon as a region advances in 
comfort and wealth, it drops wheat- 
growing, and devotes itself to the more 
ignoble job of raising meat or dairy 
products. 

What does it matter whether China is a 
Republic or otherwise, when the poor 
people are without space of good land to 
found what we call « happy or vigorous 
nation? How can they, without domestic 
animals or meat, compete with us who 
have both in abundance? What. shall 
we be when we don’t have them both in 
abundance? 

We know surely, from the present situa- 
tion of much of Europe. How much of 
our comfort is due to the bounty of 
Nature? How little to our boasted su- 
perior intelligence and energy? 


Must Corns Growing Go? 


Now, having added to Francis W. Parker's 
list of American Ruins, I suppose I am to 
calmly set forth, in the customary re- 
former's fashion, how this pending calam- 
ity may be averted. 

First, it may be noted no country has 
in the past proved permanent under our 
climatic conditions. The sign and badge 
of this is the terrace. In all old countries, 
when too late, folks try to keep some of 
the soil from running downhill and away 
to the sea by the device we call a terrace. 
Whether in China, Chosen, or Central 
America, it always fails. In some cases 
the very race who built the terraces 
disappears. 

We must do better than others of the 
past. One thing is fairly sure: We must 
abandon the cultivation of corn—that is, 
maize-—and cotton, as now carried on. 

It must sound like a death sentence to 
our people to be condemned to go without 
corn. The facet is, corn has not produced 
a single domestic animal. It duplicates, 
but the choice parent stock always comes 
from countries where corn is unknown. 
Hereford, Shorthorns, Jerseys, Holstein; 
sheep; horses, both light and heavy; 
poultry, excluding the turkey, all come 
from cornless places. 

We still keep up our quality by import- 
ing choice studs, the parents of the future, 
from these places—England, North 
France, Holland, Belgium and con- 
tiguous countries, which support twice as 









Carlo: “Hey! somebody come here 
and take this hare out of my mouth” 
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much stock per acre as we do; they have 


Sod-Making Crops Must Come 


We must shift to a form of culture which 
keeps the soil bound together and pro- 
tected by some form of sod. Of all such 
plants, alfalfa stands head and shoulders 
above the rest. If our corn lands were 
converted into alfalfa-fields we could 
support twice the weight of domestic 
inimals we now do, and this is the purpose 
the Corn Belt lands now serve—the sup- 
port of domestic animals. 

This paper has quite failed of its purpose 
unless in your minds it has established the 
fact that no time can be wasted. We must 
look this thing in the face squarely, with a 
view to action, coping with our greatest 
enemy, which, strange to Say, is also our 
greatest friend—the rainfall. 

There must in this country be a return 
of interest in the commonplace, and away 
from the dramatic. One of my Yankee 
neighbors and professors lately remarked, 
“One of the greatest assets of Great 
Britain is the fact that its people can be 
interested in the commonplace.” You 
will remember how Taine, the Frenchman, 
iccounted for the survival of the British 
iristocraey, when he found a duke to be 
the best judge of turnips. 

The United States is not a permanent 
country like North Europe; can not be, 
unless we turn to the task of making it one 
altogether different from 
present practise. 

Within a century, as we now go, Illinois, 


from being the envy of the world for its 


ich lands, will change to a harsh, unpro- 


ductive waste 


by eonduct 


If we have lost four inches of the best 
soil in 50 crops, the remainder will dis- 
ippear in about the same time, for it is a 
case of unstable equilibrium. The more 
soil we lose the faster the remainder goes. 

CZ od 


Trouble from Grease 


The brakes were giving trouble because 
grease was working out from the differen- 
tial case, greasing the bands and drums so 
the brakes did not hold. Investigation 
showed that a heavy grease had been put 
into the differential instead of the steam- 
7 oil which this particular rear- 
axle assembly was designed to operate on. 
\ return to the proper lubricant remedied 
the troubl 

Quite frequently, in attempting to 
remedy rear-axle leaks, an extra-heavy 
grease is used, arid quite as frequently it 
is doing exactly the opposite of what 
should be done. Heavy greases often 
contain fiber or other matter to give them 
body, and this retards their free-flowing 
properties; therefore they do not return 
to the differential as a freer-flowing oil 
would. The use of the lighter oil allows 
the return drains to function properly, 
permitting the oil to drain back into the 
differential-gear case as it should, instead 
of working out and smearing brake drums, 
as a heavier grease will. 

Consequently, when a rear axle leaks 
grease excessively onto the brake drums 
or bands, it is well to determine whether 
1 heavier lubricant than that recom- 
mended by the car’s maker is being used. 
Filling the axle too full will result in 
grease leakage, also. H. 
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A small portable engine is a wise invest- 
ment. It will pump water when the wind 
doesn’t blow, turn the separator, wash 
the clothes, wring them out, run the 
drill, emery or buzz-saw, grind the corn, 





and chop feed for the chickens. It 
doesn’t need fuel when it isn’t being used; 
| and for shelter, a large dry-goods box, 
| covered with roofing-paper, will do nicely. 
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[ 2 70% of the world’s important work falls, Me r\ 
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The Vote 


on Deliciousness 


Gives this rich food first place—Food that 


“stands by” you through precious morning hours 





| 8:30 A.M. 12:30 P.M. | 
ae Within 4 Morning Hours 


fi 12 i» 


3) 
a . . \ 

_4./ 70% of the day’s important work—in the home, schools, \* _ 5 4.) 

\< © ~/ colleges, business institutions—is crowded into 4 morning “__° 0” 

hours, according to nation-wide commercial and scholas- 


tic investigations just completed. 


That is why the world’s dietetic urge now is to “Watch 
your breakfast”—to “Start days with food that ‘stands 
by’ you through the morning.” And thus to 
protect your own and your children’s most important 
working hours. 








Cy almost every count, Quaker 
Oats holds top place as supreme 
among breakfast cereals. 


Being excellently balanced in pro- 
tein, carbohydrates, minerals, the es- 
sential vitamine B, and in the all- 
important “bulk” that makes laxatives 
seldom needed, it meets, in every 
way, the world’s dietetic urge for 
food that “stands by” you through 
the morning. 


Being savory and delicious, flavory 
and appetite enticing, it is, aside from 
its dietary advantage, the breakfast 
choice of millions. No other compares 


in rich deliciousness. 

Start every day that way! Start 
your children’s days that way. Note 
how much better mornings are. 





Cooks in olf to § minutes — If you seek quick cooking, get 

a aa Quick Quaker. It cooks in 24% to 
that’s faster than 5 minutes. If you seek the same 
Quaker Oats you have always known, 
get regular Quaker Oats. Your grocer 
has both kinds. 


plain toast! 


Quaker Cereal Products 
Quick Quaker Quaker Oats 
Quick Mother’s Oats Mother’s Oats Quaker Puffed Wheat 
Quaker Puffed Rice Aunt Jemima Pancake and Buckwheat Flours 
Quaker Farina Quaker Milk Macaroni Quaker Milk Spaghetti 
Quaker Cornmeal Quaker Hominy Grits 
New Pettijohn’s Scotch Brand Pearled Barley 
Quaker Flour Mother’s Flour P 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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HIPPING hay on*the windrow-hay market is like selling 
ice-cream and electric fans in January This remark 
was made by a Kansas City hay dealer when I asked 
him: “Does it pay to bale hay out of the windrow and 
ship it direct to market?” This dealer went on to say 
that there are two good reasons why a practise of this kind is 
faulty. In the first place, eight out of ten cars of alfalfa hay that 
come to the Kansas City market direct from the windrow are 
in a wet and heating condition, and many times 
the hay has become so hot that it is of little 
value. 

According to the Federal Hay Stand- 
ards, a car of hay that is wet and heat- 
ing is graded U. 8S. Sample Grade. If 
it is only wet and heating and not 
spoiled, the following clause is attached: 
“Otherwise U.S. Grade No. 1” or “2,” 
whichever the case may be. This 
means that the hay is of good quality 
and if taken out of the car and dried or 
fed at once, it would have good feeding 
value. 

Most any large hay market can use quite a 
bit of this type of hay, but it usually becomes a 
drug on the market, and the buyer will not pay the price, even 
though there is good feeding value in the hay. If a ear of this 
wet and heating type of hay is rebilled out again without drying, 
it is almost sure to spoil, especially if it goes south into a warm, 
humid climate. 

Even if the hay is dry, it is not good business to rush it to 
the windrow market, because the supply is nearly always greater 
than the demand at this time of year, and the hay sells slowly 
and at a low price. 

It is always hard to persuade the average man to lay in a large 
supply of almost any commodity, and this is especially true with 
hay, which is so bulky and takes up so much room to store. 


It never is wise to pay freight on a car of poor-quality hay. 
Feed the poor-quality hay and ship out only the very best. It is a 
common sight on almost any terminal hay- 
track to see cars of prairie hay with from 
20 to 25 per cent foreign material. The 
hay may be of high grade, it might be U.S. 
No. 1, with high green color, and yet this 
high per cent of foreign material would 
cause it to be graded U. 8S. Sample Grade. 
Hay that contains much foreign material 
never sells well; it always gives the buyer 
a talking point against the hay, and it will 
probably sell at a figure somewhat below 
the actual feeding value. 

The buyer is perfectly justified in not 
paying for this foreign material. It is 
usually worthless as a feed and is of no 
more value than so much junk or trash. 
Foreign material in prairie hay, according 
to the United States Hay Standards, is 





Poor Hay 


‘By F. D. KEIM 


Agronomist, Nebraska Experiment Station 





and such sedges, rushes and other plants as are coarse and not 
suitable for feeding purposes. The foreign material in alfalfa 
is somewhat the same as for the prairie hay. There is likely 
to be more ripe pigeon-grass or wild foxtail, corn-stalks and 
stubble in the alfalfa. U.S. Grade No. 1 prairie hay tolerates 
a maximum of 10 per cent foreign material, U. S. Grade No. 2 
a maximum of 15 per cent, and U. 8S. Grade No. 3 a maxi- 
mum of 20 per cent. In the alfalfa grades the maximums for 
the U. S. No. 1, 2 and 3 are 5, 10 and 15 per cent, respectively. 








A great deal of the foreign material in hay could be avoided if 
more care were taken in throwing out weeds, stack tops and 
stack bottoms during the baling operation. Use care, too, 
during the haying season; weedy spots should be raked 
and burned and not thrown into the haystack. Rakings 
from previous cuttings of alfalfa should always be raked 
up and hauled off the field. This one source of foreign 
material causes much alfalfa to be graded low. Injurious 
foreign material such as poisonous plants, wild barley or 
squirreltail, sand-burs and other harsh-bearded grasses, or 
other matter which is injurious when fed to livestock, is much 
more serious than the ordinary foreign material. Whenever there 
is present more than a trace of injurious foreign material, it throws 
the hay into Sample Grade. 

Leafiness in alfalfa is the most important grading factor A 
car of hay that is coarse and stemmy is likely to be 
very low in its leaf percentage. Many times the 
first cutting is left standing too long, 
and it [Continued on page 71 
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trash, weeds, wire grasses, needle grasses, 
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Car of hay on the Kansas City tracks, and group of embryo federal hay inspectors 
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Lead me to 


every time 


© 1927, 
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P, A. 


I KNOW what I like in a 
smoke, and what I like is 
Prince Albert! Why, the 
minute breakfast is over, I 
reach for my pipe and the 
well-known tidy red tin, and 
we're off . . . off on one of 
the grandest smoke-joy-rides 
a man ever took. It’s like that 
all day long. 

You understand my en- 
thusiasm the instant you open 
a tin of Prince Albert and 
drink-in that wonderful P. A. 
aroma. You’re reminded of 
a trek through the woods, 
when the dew is on the leaves 
and the sun is on the up. Fra- 
grant promise of a glorious 
taste to come. 
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Then you load up and 
light up. You notice that the 
smoke is equally fragrant 
. . . fragrant and refreshing. 
It pours over your tongue 
in a cooling torrent that 
knows no bite or sting. Mild, 
too, with a mildness that says: 
“Come and get it.” I’m talk- 
ing about P. A.! 

I have tried to give you a 
snapshot of the joys that 
await you in a pipe packed 
with Prince Albert. If the 
picture isn’t clear, blame me. 
The complete story is in the 
tidy red tin at the nearest 
tobacco-shop. The only way 
you'll really know P. A. is 
to smoke it. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacc 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


tobacco 


is like it! 





P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with sponge-mois- 
tener top. And always with every 
bit of bite and parch removed 
by the Prince Albert process. 
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Trade-mark Registered 


Rely upon 
“PAINT HEADQUARTERS” 


The Sherwin-Williams dealer’s store 


There you will find the famous 
Farm Painting Guide. It is a 
scientific service that enables the 
Sherwin-Williams dealer to select 
unerringly the right finish for any 


ee ae Ce 


surface. Behind this service and 
the products specified is the famous 
“Cover The Earth” trade mark— 
known and respected in every 
corner of the civilized world. 
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WILLIAMS 


LACQUERS - ENAMELS 


Write! We will send 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS you a copy of this valuable 


FARM PAINTINGGUIDE ¢ ce pd wont i cll 


For Painting, Varnishing, Staining and Enameling 
IMPORTANT: Esch of the products specified below bears our name and trade mark 

























USE USE PRODUCT 


| TOPAINT | TO VARNISH | TO STAIN TO ENAMEL 
| (USB PRODUCT PRODUCT 
| NAMED BELOW bot NAMED BELOW 


i 











AUTOMOBILES... || S-W Auto Enamel toll | SW Auto Enamel 
AUTOMOBILE TOPS) SW Auto Top and SW | 7 ] 
AND SEATS |, Auto Seat | 
BARNS, SILOS, OUT-/ SW Commonwealth Paint - [SWiheein > 
TLDINGS, Etc 4 S.W Rent and Bridge Pai | |" Shingle Stain | 
Fal — — . 
anicx SW Concrete Wall Pinssh a mel 
iswW | | 
CEILINGS, Interior | SW Sees Coane | S-WScar-Not Varnish] SW Fea = SW Enameloid 
Exterior. || SWP House Paint SW Rexpar Varnush og ~| SWOUDutch 
CONCRETE [SW Concrete Wail Finish | | | —_ 


SW SarNa Var] 
S-W Plolac 


~ poor: ; nash . 
, tntaster SWP Meuse Peles S-W Velvet Finish | SW Handicraft Stain | SW Enametoid 
| Varnish No. 1044 


k } ie — 
Eaterur SW P House Pant S-W Rexpar Varnish | SW Oil Stain SWON Bach 
" SWP House Paint T ls T on 
W Preservat 
FENCES SW siestenie ener wee a 
|S W Root and Paint | SWCatce =| 
FLOORS, Interior (wood) |’ S'W Inside Floor Paint | S W Mar-Not Varnish) SW Plolec Pai 
Concrete ‘'S-W Concrete Floor Finish | “ 
ch [SW Porch and Deck Paint | ; | 
“a “ > W Sear-Not ach 
— asaaell ‘nthaenamcad | Varnish | a 
Porch ) SW Enameiod | SW Rexpar Varniah 
+ 
GARAGE) <wP House Paint —_— id Duel 
} : E 
EMENTS, TOOLS. | , 
FACTORS, WAGONS, | >) Wagon and Implement bs w Respar V 
UCKS 
LINOLEUM TSW Inside Floor Paint | SW Mars s 
isw Ti ue 
ss WR 
SCREENS Sd 0 
Vv P 


A warm and human business 


It is sometimes said that Sherwin-Williams grew 
to greatness principally because likable, under- 
standing, human men have always served as 
sponsors of this enterprise. 
And it is true that unselfish solicitude for the cus- 
tomer’s welfare—inbred into this business by its pio- 
neers—has, for sixty years, been winning us warm 
friendships in every corner of the civilized world. 

Among the many Sherwin-Williams services that 
are of value to you is the useful and exclusive Farm 
Painting Guide—which, because it suggests the correct 
Sherwin-Williams product to use for every surface in 
or about the average farm, helps to stop mistakes in 
painting. 

You will find it distinctly advantageous to follow 
this Guide to “Paint Headquarters’’—the sign you will 
see on the store of a local merchant who carries the 
Sherwin-Williams line for your convenience. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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HAT’S this? Some river town 
along the Missouri? Not at all 

it is Hankow, on the Yangtze River in 
China. The picture shows what enor- 
mous variation there is in the river 
level, and how high the bank must 
be above the summer high water. 
Hankow is one of the important 
interior foreign settlements 
which has had to be aban- 
doned to the Chinese armies 
from Canton © U. & U. 




























ERE’S a picture from Germany, ' 
where they are trying to see whether d 
they can grow more crops by the use 
of electricity. The poles carry current, 
and small wires take it down into the 
ground. In the past, all these electrical 
stunts have failed, and we don’t take 
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O you know this young 





lady on the right, / . 
minus her eyé-shade, and much stock in this one © Herbert Photos. 
plus ear-rings and a big lov- 
ing-cup? That’s right—Helen e¢_e2Z > 


Wills of California, our ac- 
complished and popular tennis 


girl ® U. &U. OW one more foreign picture, this time 


from London. The upper tray contains 

ordinary glass milk bottles, the two lower 

ones a new milk container, made of paper coated 
with wax. It’s sanitary, and once opened, can’t be 
used again © Herbert Photos. 
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NEW style suggestion for May 
is this charming frock of printed 
pussy willow © U. & U. 

















a 4 
HE navy’s air- 
craft-carrier 
“Langley,” shown 
F cruising off San 
i " & Diego, easily carries 
- i these planes on the ; ‘ . ; 
landing deck, and i a : 
many more down be- ‘ f ' 
low. All new since 
you and I were 
young, Maggie! 
© U. & U. 
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Canning Calls for 
the New Kind 
of Sink. 


39 
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Fruit and Vegetable Acids Cannot 


Roughen 


INKS get their hardest service in farm 

kitchens — especially at canning time 
when they are continually exposed to the 
acids of fruit and vegetable juices. 


The enamel on these new-type “Standard” 
Sinks is the on/y enamel that cannot be 
roughened and discolored by fruit and 
vegetable juices. Even lemon juice cannot 
dull its luster. Tomato juice cannot dis- 
color its gleaming whiteness. That’s why 
it’s so easy to keep these Sinks clean— 
they always look just like new! 

There are many other things you'll like 
about this new-type Sink. The “eight-inch 
low back” allows vou to fit this Sink under 


or Discolor This Sink 


lower kitchen windows. It gives you four 
extra inches of sunshine. The “eight-inch 
deep sink compartment” stops over-the- 
rim splashes. A large dishpan sits well 
below the rim of this Sink. The “eight- 
inch deep front” gives this Sink its modern, 
attractive lines. It is wider and so has 
more working space. 


The Sink has a Swinging-Spout Faucet of 
new design, and it comes in a new “Standard” 
finish that will not tarnish or corrode. 
There are 13 inches of working space be- 
tween the mouth of the Faucet and the 
drain. Even a tall pitcher can be filled 
under this Faucet. 


Another wonderful convenience that 
saves countless steps is a directly attached 
Garbage Container that slides in and out 
under the Sink. This Container is made 
of Vitreous China and contains an alu- 
minum receptacle large enough to hold 
a day’s collection of waste. 

You have always wanted a modern 
kitchen Sink, and here is the most modern 
— with conveniences Sinks never had 
before. New type “Standard” Sinks come in 
a style and size to suit every purpose. 
There’s one that will fill your needs 
perfectly. Write for further information. 


Standard Sanitary IDfo. Co., PITTSBURGH 





THESE THREE “EIGHTS”’ 
MAKE SINK HISTORY 
































A NEW STYLE FAUCET AND 
GARBAGE CONTAINER 




















under lower win- 


dows. 
oe 


8-inch low back goes 8-inch deep Sink pre- 8-inch deep front New Swinging- 


vents over-the-rim gives amassive, low Spout non-tarni 
splashes, Une. ing Faucet. 


tandard” 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 






Garbage Container 
slides under the Sink 
as shown. 








UALITY is seldom visible 

—more often it is told only 
by use. The quality of a tire 
is known by the number of 
miles it has traveled. And the 
quality can easily be cut down 
to fit a selling price. 


Riverside tires are made 
with a heaping measure of 
quality, without regard to 
what the price will be. They 
are sold at the lowest possible 
Price for equal quality. We do 
not believe any power can 
produce for less money a tire 
the equal of Riversides. 


Ward’s High Quality 

Is Always Maintained 
Ward’s is a low priced house. 
To always offer you a saving 
is our work—is our duty to 
you. But we regard it a great- 
er duty to always safeguard 
your satisfaction. We do not 
offer you goods that will dis- 
appoint you in service, goods 
made to sell but not to serve. 
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Outside — ail tires look very much 
alike. Their real worth is told only 
by the “‘road’’ or by looking inside. 


We place your friendship, 
your confidence in us, abso- 
lutely first. 

Quality First— 

Then Low Price 
At Ward’s we make low prices 
by expert buying in all the 
markets of the world. We use 
60 Million Dollars in Cash 
to secure low prices for you. 
We buy in the largest quan- 
tities, by the car load, by the 
thousand dozen, to secure 
lower-than-market prices. 


No merchandising power 
in the world can buy for you 
cheaper than Montgomery 
Ward & Co. No one can sell 
equal quality at a lower price. 

For Fifty-five Years, Ward’s has 
dealt with every customer in the 
full spirit of the Golden Rule. To 
give you the largest savings, and the 
utmost in satisfaction and service. 


But we never sacrifice Quality to 
make a seemingly low price. 

A Price too low— makes the 
Cost too great! 


Use Your Ward Catalogue : for Greater Savings 


Chicago Kansas City St.Pau! Baltimore 


ey VING VALUES in Pure Linreed Ol! 
Bee Pats ‘Barn t Paint Asphalt Roll Roofing and 
tal Roofi Roof Preserv- 


Noofing, Fen pat 
nD ence 
: , Gates, Barbed Wire. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
341 Muncie, Indiana 











| MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. A49 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 85 years’ use. 
ONLY Paint endorsed by Grange for 50 Years. 
Made in all colors for all purposes at 


WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK tells all about Paint 
and Painting for Durability. FREE TO YOU with 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Sample Cards and our FREE DELIVERY OFFER. 


WRITE US. . DO IT NOW and SAVE MONEY. 
PATRONS’ PAINT WORKS, Inc. 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America. Est. 1842 
251 Plymouth Street, a N. Y. 


FACTORY-TO-RIDER i322; 
ferme Shipped ora on si onproval and 30 day! 
prices. Write for - Vand LJ — 
CHICAGO 
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made ones; or she may, for the same price, 
make a set for herself and one set to use as 
a gift. 

The Spanish and Italian embroidered linens 
are ple asing. The flax for these linens may 
be grown in Ireland and woven in Scotland 
or Belgium, but Italian linen means Italian 
handwork and perhaps‘dtalian weaving. The 
Spanish linen may be woven in Spain and 
certainly will be embroidered in that country. 
Both Spain and Italy are noted for their fine 
handwork and their reputation does not 
suffer from these recent importations of 
lovely embroidered linens. 


Italians and Spanish Linens 


In the Italian linens we find the square 
and straight-line designs with the fine 
Italian hemstitching. Sets in the small size 
cost $5 or more. Many clever needlewomen 
are making these at home. The round- 
thread linen, 40 inches wide, can be bought 
in stores and the Italian hemstitching is not 
difficult to do. Cream and oyster white are 
the usual colors chosen. The Spanish 
linens are distinguished from the others by 
their scallops and their designs in scrolls. 

Madeira embroidery still pleases. The 
little eyelets and dainty scallops on the pure 
white linen will alw: iys be standard and con- 
servative. Any bride-to-be or a well-estab- 
lished housekeeper will welcome the gift of 
a box of Madeira napkins. Six or a dozen 
come in a box. 

A cup of tea or a glass of fruit juice 
served to the afternoon caller is more at- 
tractive when accompanied by a pretty 
napkin. Groups of four or six who gather 
for committee or for a sociable time appre- 
ciate the simple refreshments served in the 
living-room. Tiny napkins are appropriate 
to use at such times. 

Double damask linen is so fine that the 
pattern is the same on both sides. When 
enough threads are crowded into one square 
inch, it is almost impossible to tell right side 
from wrong. Pattern cloths have been 
woven so that the entire pattern is complete 
in the two- or three-yard length. Sets of six 
or a dozen napkins come in the same design 
and are sold with the cloth. In the good 
qualities these sets are high in price, but 
they outwear the newer varicties of linens. 
Cotton is being made into a fabric which 
closely resembles linen damask but does not 
launder so well 


a Zar 
This Farm-Tax ‘Problem— 


Continued from page 31 


There are various privilege or benefit taxes 
which offer possibilities for additional tax 
revenues. The privilege of inheritance is a 
good example. It is so usual that com- 
monly we do not recognize that it is really a 
great privilege to be permitted to inherit 
property. Moreov er, such a tax comes out 
of a ‘‘wind-fall,” a gift, and not out of current 
income. Hence it is a very easy tax to pay. 

Many states tax inheritances, but often 

exemptions are high and the rate of tax low. 

Another benefit or privilege tax which 

has had wide enactment of late is the gaso- 
line tax. There may be other benefits or 
privileges which should be taxed. 

In conclusion, let us summarize: 

1. The situation: Farm taxes in the 
United States are very high relative 
to farm prices. 

2. The cause: 

(a) High cost of the goods and services 
which the tax dollar buys. 

(b) Expansion in demand for govern- 
ment services, better schools, better 
roads, ete. 

3. The proposed remedy: 

(a) A thoroughgoing reform in the 
assessment of general property— 
one which will install the expert 
assessor and scientific methods of 
assessing. 

(b) Some shifting of the property-tax 
burden to incomes and inheritances 
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‘By Sam Loyd 














A Mock Sun 


N their given order, write down words to 

fit the following definitions: Gratify; an 
old-time marksman; a single spot; a fero- 
cious beast. 

Now if the line is composed of the cor- 
rect words, words to fit the following defini- 
tions can be struck out: A rental contract; 
a hundred; a human species. 

The remaining letters, in their regular 
order, will spell the name of a mock sun, 
appearing in connection with solar halos, 
due to ice-crystals in the air. 


The Cost of Eats 
“There, your basket’s full,”’ remarked the 
groceryman to Mrs. Miller, and with that 
casual comment for a text, the lady de- 
livered quite a disseitation on the high cost 
of eatables. 

‘You fellows don’t seem to realize that the 
country is not at war,’’ said Mrs. Miller 
among other things. ‘I can remember 
when it would have cost $5 less to fill that 
basket. In those sensible days I would 
have got one-third more food than there is 
in that basket for one-third less money than 
you have just set me back.” 

That’s as much of Mrs. Miller’s argument 
as we need for puzzle purposes. If her 
statement is correct, how much did it cost 
her to fill her basket in the good old days? 


A Riddle 


Those who know me do not care for my ac- 
quaintance. 
Those who have me do not wish to lose me. 
Those who gain me have me no longer. 
What am I? 


Hidden Towns Abroad 


In the first sentence is concealed a city in 
Italy; in the second is a city of Greece; in 
the third an Asiatic city; in the fourth a 
Peruvian city; and the fifth sentence conceals 
a city of Germany: 

He holds a lira as tight as a vice. 

Fat hens are poor insurance risks. 

Putting a cat into a bag, Dad calls some 
job. * 

In making up his bill imagination ran riot. 

When he refused a mark I elevated my 
eyebrows. 


ANSWERS TO APRIL PUZZLES 
Saving the bus fare: In the first two hours 
of his walk Henry Hawkins advanced ten 
miles, an average speed of five miles per 
hour. In the last two hours he put five 
miles behind him, an average of two and 
one-half miles per hour. In two hours his 
average speed decreased two and one-half 
miles per hour, ot at the rate of one and one- 
fourth miles per hour. Since the slackening 
of his pace was uniformly gradual, then of 
the ten miles he covered in the first two 
hours, the first hour’s advance must have 
been five and five-eighth miles against four 
and three-eighths in the second. In the 
third hour he made one and one-fourth 
less, or three and one-eighth miles. Then 
in the final hour he had slowed down to a 
one-and-seven-eighth-mile pace. 


A charade: The word SPOKESMAN. 


Concealed geography: 1. Arma. 2. Atchi- 
son. 3. Caney. 4. Galena. 5. Howard. 


Riddles to guess: 1. Because that would be 
making game of him. 2. One is a mail fee 
and the other a fe-male. 3. He became 
the widow’s second mate. 4. 13,212. 5. 
The note, because when you put it in your 
pocket you double it and when you take 
it out you find it in-creases. 6. ‘‘When 
U and I are one,” heexplained. 7. Because 
it “‘peals’’ when it is “‘toll’d.”” 8. The eye- 
lid, because it has a pupil under the lash. 


Plato’s wife: Words set down: Primp, 
verse, phonetic, ketch, urn. Words struck 





out: Prim, V, ticket, churn. Remaining 
word: PERSEPHONE. 
Re 
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# Lng difference in price 

of paint per gallon 
3 must indicate either a 
Lj great difference in quali- 
ty or in number of square 
feet a gallon will cover— 


Sun-Proof 
Paint 


— is a highest quality pro- 
tective paint. It more than 
beautifies.. It seals the surface 
against weather and moisture, 
keeps out decay, prevents 
property depreciation, saves 
repair bills. It is low in square 
yard cost because of great 
covering capacity per gallon! 
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Whatever you need — Glass, 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or 
Brushes—the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company has a product 
that exactly fills your require- 
ments. Sold by quality deal- 
ers; used by exacting painters. 











“Guide to Better Homes” 
— a helpful complete book 
on home furnishing and 
decorating—sent free. aa 
Address Depart- —— 

ment F, today. =. f | 
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LATE GLASS CO. 


. N.J., Portiand, Ore., 
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Paint, Varnish and La quer Factories, 
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@ Old Gray Goose 


in the fall. Goose matings are not changed from 
year to year unless the results are not satisfac- 
tory. A gander may be mated with from one 


HE old gray goose, like the old gray 

mare, is not what she used to be 

from the standpoint of numbers, 

anyway. There were not quite 3,000,000 geese in 

the United States when the 1920 census was taken, 
and that was about 1,500,000 fewer than in 1910. There were 
about 8,500,000 in 1890. So, vou see, geese are not so common as 
they used to be. The little red hen, as well as hens of other colors, 
has forged ahead at the expense of the goose. 

This does not mean that there is no money in geese 
contrary, geese can be raised in small numbers successfully and 
at a profit on farms where there is low, rough pasture land with 
a natural supply of water. Geese are generally quite free from 
disease and all insect pests. but once in a while are affected by 
the diseases common to poultry. The market for geese is not 
so general as for chickens. This should be considered before 
starting with geese. In many places in the South geese are raised 


On the 


for their feathers rather than for their flesh, but the demand for 
feathers is not so great as it used to be, making the business less 
profitable. 

Geese are grazers of the first rank. Grass makes up the bulk 
of their feed, and it is doubtful whether it pays to raise them 
unless good grass range is available. Many farmers in the South 
keep them to kill the weeds in the cotton-fields. A body of water 
where they can swim is almost an essential. 

Except in winter or during stormy weather, when some pro- 
tection should be provided, mature geese usually do not need a 
house. Some kind of shelter, such as a shed open on the south 
side, a poultry-house or a barn, is provided by breeders. Coops, 
barrels or other dry shelter is necessary for the goslings. The goose- 
houses should be kept clean and have plenty of clean straw on 
the floors. 

Three things that count in geese are size, prolificacy and vitality. 
Geese should be mated several months prior to the breeding 
season to get the best results, so breeding stock should be bought 


‘By IVA K. WILSON 


to four geese, but pair or trio matings are 
usually best. After mating they are allowed 


















Ten days old, not afraid to 
tackle the problems of goose- 
dom alone 


These geese kept down grass 
in a cotton-field in Missouri 


to run in flocks. From four 
to twenty-five geese can be 
kept on an acre of land 
and, under most condi- 
tions, ten is a fair average. 

Late in winter geese need 
a ration to produce eggs, 
so that the goslings will be 
hatched by the time there 
is good grass pasture. Geese 
will make their nests on the floor of the house, in boxes or in 
barrels. Eggs should be gathered daily and kept in a cool place 
where the contents will not evaporate too freely; if they are to 
be kept for some time, they can be stored in loose bran. 


Hatching the Eggs Under Hens 


The first eggs are usually set under hens; the last ones are 
hatched either by hens or by the goose if she goes broody. If 
the eggs are not removed from the nest in which the goose is laying, 
she will usually stop laying sooner than if they are taken away. 
Hens used for hatching goose eggs must be dusted with insect 
powder and must have good attention, as the period of incuba- 
tion is longer than that of chickens. 

The period of incubation varies from 28 to 30 days. Moisture 
should be added to the eggs after the first week if set under hens 
or in incubators. This is done by sprinkling the eggs or nest with 
warm water. From four to six eggs are set under a hen and ten 
to thirteen under a goose. The eggs hatch [Continued on page 45 
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-mark stenciledon 
galvanized Sheet Steel is def- 
inite insurance to the buyer 
that every sheet so branded is 
of prime quality—full weight 
for the gauge stamped on the 
sheet—never less than 28 

ruge—and that the galvan- 
izing is of the full weight 
ind quality established by 
the SHEET Steet TRADE 
[XTENSION COMMITTEE 
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the modern frend... 


S FARMING becomes more and more an 

exact science and as farmers resort more 

and more to scientific methods and modern 

equipment with modern machinery eliminating 

the oldtime drudgery, Sheet Steel comes more 

and more into the picture as the logical material 
for many types of farm construction. 


For Farm roofs, Sheet Steel has three outstand- 
ing qualifications which entitle it to special 
consideration. It is highly fire-resistant. It is, 
when properly grounded, absolutely lightning- 
safe. It isthe most serviceable low-cost material. 


The fire-safety of Sheet Steel should be of para- 
mount consideration with every farmer. The 
isolation of the farm as a unit and the absence 
of organized fire-fighting facilities render fires 
more serious on a farm than similar outbursts 
would be in populous centers with organized 
fire-fighting facilities. 


SS 





SHEET STEEL 


This fact, coupled with the exposure of farm 
buildings to lightning, which is the cause of 
131% of all farm fires, is bringing Sheet Steel 
conspicuously into use for modern farm con- 
struction. Sheet Steel fits into the modern fire 
prevention policy so broadly in vogue on farms. 
Fire hazard is reduced through the use of Sheet 
Steel, which is first valuable as a preventive and 
secondarily as a deterent in that it confines 
internal fires and prevents their spread to adja- 
cent structures. 


For roofing farm buildings, building barns, out- 
houses, sheds, silos, tanks, troughs and many 
other farm applications, Sheet Steel is finding 
broader and broader acceptance by farmers 
everywhere. For specific information regarding 
Sheet Steel and its adaptability to farm uses, 
write the SHeer Sree, TRADE Extension Com- 
MITTEE, OuIVER Burtpinc, PirtssurGH, Pa. 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
M. Bradshaw in 
ing White Diarrhea 








Prevent- 


The following letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who have 
had serious losses from White Diarrhea 


We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of her 
experience in her own words: 

‘Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experience. 
I used to lose a great man 
tried many remedies aaa was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, 
Jowa, for their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. I used two 50¢ packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost one 
or had one sick after giving the medicine 
and my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable ia always get 
the remedy by return mail.’’"—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


th 1s Cause, 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by microscopic 
organisms which multiply with great rapid- 
ity in the intestines of diseased birds and 
enormous numbers are discharged with the 
droppings. Readers are warned to beware of 
White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the ‘‘stitch in time that 
saves nine.’”” Remember, there is scarcely a 
hatch without some infected chicks. Don't let 
these few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the first 
two weeks and watch the wonde orf il results 
Hundreds of our customers hi iven’t lost one 
chick where they lost doze before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I ‘sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 


chicks and I never lost a single chick from 


White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; they develop quicker and 


feather earlier. 


Never Lost O e After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
writes: ‘My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried differ- 
ent remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally, I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of. their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. It’s just the only thing for this 
terrible disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.”’ 


You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko White 


Remedy entirely at our risk 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself what 
a wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can prove 
as thousands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and greatly increase your profits. 
Send 50c for package of Walko (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you won't lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. It’s a 
positive fact. You run norisk. We guarantee 
to refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 


Diarrhea 


—postage 


Walker Remedy Co., dept 239. Waterloo, lowa 
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‘Poult ry ‘Parasites in 
the Soil 


ARASITES, particularly intestinal 
worms, are pe rhaps the poultryman’s 
greatest enemies. Reundsikeens and 
tapeworms are the two classes of animal 
parasites which live in the chicken. Al- 
though the symptoms of the two are not 
quite similar, for all practical purposes 
they may be considered as the same. 
Young stock, principally that between 
the ages of three and ten months, is most 
severely attacked by these two classes. 
The comb and wattles gradually turn pale 
and the bird, when examined, will be in 
poor flesh, although it has shown a good 
appetite. In the advanced stages of 
parasitic infestation, a persistent diarrhea 
develops and the birds often lose the use 
of the legs through paralysis. 


Nature of the Worms 


The roundworms, of which there are four 
species in poultry, have round bodies and 
complete digestive apparatus. The food 
which the chick takes into its body is 
used by the roundworms, and as a result 
the chick does not get enough nourish- 
ment. Unthriftiness, anemia and diar- 
rhea are the result. 

Tapeworms are flat and have segmented 
bodies, each segment of which is complete 
in itself, being capable of self-fertilization. 
The tapeworms have sucker-like disks on 
the head, with which they attach them- 
selves to the wall of the intestine. They 
have no digestive system, but absorb 
their nourishment through openings in 
their body wall. 


Clean Soil Important 


The roundworm produces fertile eggs, 
which pass out of the chick’s body with 
the excreta. These eggs, if later taken 
into another chick’s body, soon develop 
into adult worms. The roundworm spreads 
in that manner. 

The tapeworm segments, however, 
need an intermediate host before they can 
again get into another chick’s body. The 
garden slug, the house-fly, the earthworm 
and the snail serve as the intermediate 
host for the tapeworm. The chick eats 
these and then it becomes infested with 
tapeworms, since the adult tapeworm 
soon develops in the body of the ¢ ick. 

Since the chick becomes infested through 
eating contaminated soil, earthworms or 
aaatie, it is very important that the soil 
upon which the chick is grown be free 
from these carriers. 

The brooding range of the chick needs 
to be as large as possible; then the con- 
tamination will be small over a great area. 
Some poultrymen follow the practise of 
alternating brooding ranges each year. 
This serves to keep the disease well in 














Saves Poultry 
and Live Stock 


AD this fire spread, the en- 
tire property of a farm 
might have been destroyed. 


6¢ From my kitchen window I s.w 
smoke coming from our ultry 
house. I ran to it with the Fire 
Extinguisher that is always in my 
kitchen, just in time to put out the 
fire before it destroyed the poultry 
— the live stock in the adjoining 99 

arns. 


Women who often spend days alone 
in their homes should never be left un- 
protected so fee. Always have 
an improved #m Fire Extinguisher 
ready for their use. 


KILLS FIRE—SAVES LIFE 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Newark, N. J. 


Write for free booklet ‘ ‘Safeguarding the 
Farm against Fire 




















gay V. HICKS, Managing Director of 
the International Baby Chick Associ- 
ation says. ‘‘To attempt toraise baby chicks 
without the use of buttermilk is the most 
serious mistake a poultry raiser can make.”’ 
Collis Process Pure Dried Buttermilk con- 
tains the germkillinglactic acid small chicks 
need to stimulate digestion, regulate the 
digestive tract and ward off poultry ailments 

If you want authoritative ideas on correct 
poultry feeding send for our 44-page Poultry 
Manual. It is free. 


Collis Products Company 


Dept. 665 CLINTON, IOWA 


COLLIS PROCESS 


PURE DRIED 


BUTTERMILK 


BABY CHICKS Peis, 
They cost no more. 
Our chicks are from leg-banded stock se- 
lected by expert trained and educated by 
Poultry Department, Ohio State University. 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 
Tells about our pedigreed males and special pens. Also util- 
ity stock. Write todav. Our prices are right. 


Wolf Hatching & Breod’ng Co., Box 9, Gibsonburg, Ohio 
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check. Frequent plowing and seeding of 
the yards is helpful. The older birds 
contaminate the soil, therefore chicks 
should never be brooded upon the same 


eround which the old hens use. 


Treatment for Worms 


Before giving any worm remedy, the 
birds should always be fasted for at least 
twelve hours and then given a dose of 


Epsom salt in some wet mash—one pound 
of salt for every 100 mature birds. Twelve 
later this treatment should be 
Treating the entire flock for 


hours 
repeated. 


roundworms is not an easy matter, yet 
where large flocks are infested it is the 
only practical treatment. 

Tobacco dust has recently been used in 


oe A small amount 
of mash should be mixed at one time, 
since the nicotin content of the tobacco 
is easily lost when exposed to the air for 
a long period. Use 98 parts of mash and 
2 parts of tobaceo dust. 

Growing chicks can not stand so much 
tobacco dust as adult fowls. The chicks 
can be fed the tobaeco every other two 
weeks, while the adult hens should get 
it continuously over a single period of 
three or four weeks. 

Since chicks from three to ten weeks 
of age are most readily infested, it is very 
important that they be brooded on clean 
soil. A chick once infested never returns 
to the healthy state where growth is easily 
made. Wormy chicks are usually stunted 
chicks, and this is a serious drawback all 
through their life. 


cz 
She Old Gray Goose 


Continued from page 42 


treating 


slowly, especially when they are placed 
under hens 

Remove the goslings as the eggs are 
hatched and keep the youngsters in a 
warm place until all are out of the shells, 
then put all under the hen. Hens with 
goslings can be kept in the coop and the 
goslings allowed to range. The goslings 
should not be allowed to go into water 
until they are several days old. In mild 
weather the hens may brood the goslings 
for about ten days, after which they are 
able to take care of themselves except 
during storms. 

Except during the winter months, geese 
commonly pick up most of their living. 
The pasture may be supplemented with 
daily light feeds of grain. Goslings do not 
feed until they are from 24 to 36 hours 
old; then they can be fed any of the 
mashes recommended for chicks. I usually 
feed cottage-cheese for a few days. 

Before marketing the young geese, feed 
a fattening ration while on grass or con- 
fine them in small yards. It is doubtful, 
though, whether it pays to confine them in 
small pens and make a specialty of fatten- 
ing unless the owner has a special market 
or retail trade for well-fattened stock. 

Geese are killed and picked in the 
same manner as other poultry. When 
feathers are to be saved, they should not 
be scalded but should be picked dry or 
after steaming. Feathers are plucked 
from the live fowls at some time prior to 
the molting. A little over a pound per 
goose is the annual yield of feathers. 

Six breeds of geese have been admitted 
to the American Standard of Perfection: 
Toulouse, Emden, Chinese, African, Wild 
or Canadian, and Egyptian. 

The Toulouse, the largest of the stand- 
ard breeds, is a good layer; lays from 30 
to 35 eggs a year. Has dark pin-feathers; 
not the best market bird. 

The Emden is a large white goose and 
only a fair layer; oaaie grower and white 
pin-feathers. Matures early. 

The African is a gray goose with a 
brown shade; a good layer; rapid grower 
and dark pin-feathers. 
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CMake Big Mone 
Hatching Baby Chicks, 


Tremendous Demand 

for Baby Chicks 

Offers Opportu- 

nities to Make 

$3,000 to $10,000 
a Year! 


‘TH amazing growth of the 
baby chick industry has 
created wonderful opportunities 
for profit. If you want to make 
from $3,000 to $10,000 a year; 
if you want a new and reliable 
source of income—here is your 


chance. Hatching baby chicks p y. popactt, o 


is easy and pleasant. You can 
handle it right on your own 
place, and in your spare time. 
You don’t need a Sem g capital or a special 
building to start. yet you can make big 
money the first year and have unlimited oppor- 
tunities for rapidly increasing profits. 


Needed—2 Billion Baby Chicks 


Today the demand for baby chicks is 
Greater than the supply. More farmers and 

ultrymen are buying their chicks rather than 
Patching i in small quantities. It’s cheaper, safer, 
and saves them time and work. And they want 
chicks by the hundreds and thousands—not by 
the dozen. Right this season two billion baby 
chicks are needed in the United States. Hatch- 
eries are producing less than a fourth of them. 
This is your chance to help supply this enormous 
demand. and get the big pro. 


$5,856.33 Profit in One Month 


If you want proof of the profits, we have the 
facts and that show how a man in 
Illinois made $5,856.33 in a single month. 
Another man in Tennessee cleared $2,250 in one 
month with only two incubators. Wisconsin 
man realized $10,000 profit last year. A man 
in Texas made $5,000 the first year with only 
one small incubator. Hundreds of others are 
doing as well or better. You can do it, jong 

You can make profits to pay for your incu- 
bator in one season or less. Thousands of 
others have done it. A farmer in Texas paid for 
his incubator the first month. Anothcr in Iowa 
paid for his initial equipment the first season 
and cleared $6,000 last year. You, too, can 
quickly pay for your incubator 


out of your profits and go on Pees eeeeeeeee 


making the big money. 


a capacity of 4, eggs. 
ment with 38,000 egg-capacity and cannot 
supply the demand for his chicks. 














Waterloo, Iowa, started with 
Today he has equip- 


We Help You Succeed 


More than one-half of 

the hatcheries in the 
country use incubators 
made by Buckeye. Why? Because 
Buckeye makes the big profits. It pro- 
duces big hatches of strong, sturdy chicks, 
at low costs. Jt can be used in an ordi- 
nary room—no special building is required. 
Buckete operates so easily, the whole job can 
be handled in spare time. Buckeye assures 
success. 

Experience is not necessary. We tell 
you everything you need to know to get 
started and make the big profits. Our Plan 
is complete and so simple anyone can follow 
it. Success is easy. 


Fill Out and Mail the Coupon 
Now, we want to send you, free, the 
amazing facts about the baby chick in- 
dustry. We want to show you proof 
ee made by others, og 
w you can ee eo 
just as large. It’s 
in our big, new book. ire 
free. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon. That 
enable us to give 
you just the informa- 
tion that you person- 
ally should have. 


a THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 
2693 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 


a Please send me, free, your, big new book and all the facts 
about the opportunity for me to make money hatching 
4 baby chicks. 
mammoth SMe 5+ iseppestsas-aievaisysedon OGRA AIORT 
incubators fs Do you sell any baby chicks? .........++serwseeeeerees 
= ere ee What is the capacity of your incubator? ........6+++++ 
Capacity. cate y OF trict 
gas. Buckeye Small Incubators made in 8 Address ....... z 
an et ee ie et i 
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WORMS in poultry 


are profit-eaters 


Worms have come to be one of the great poultry scourges. 
Over 30 different kinds of worms have been found to live as 
parasites in fowls, including: 


Round worms: Pointed, yellowish white, two to four inches long. 
Tape worms: Flat, like a tape line, up to four inches long. 
Cecum worms: Thin, yellowish white, one-quarter inch long. 


These masses of worms, hundreds of them, reduce chick 
vitality, retard growth, reduce egg production. Fowls become 
a ready prey to diseases. 

When you see such common symptoms as lameness, dizzi- 
ness, wabbling, twisted neck, pale combs and wattles, sus- 
pect worms. 


DR. HESS POULTRY WORM POWDER 


is recognized by veterinarians and highest poultry authorities as a 
dependable and highly efficient worm expeller. Stop worm ravages 
in your flock this easy, quick way. 

The 10-day Treatment means simply adding Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Powder to the morning mash. No drenching, no handling of fowls, no 
shock to fowls’ systems. You worm your fowls on full feed. When 
10-day Treatment is completed, continue to feed Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a, which controls reinfestation and tones up the flock. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder is guaranteed absolutely. If it does 
not rid your poultry of worms, and if you are not satisfied your invest- 
ment is a profitable one, return the empty container to your dealer 
and he will refund your money. We reimburse the dealer. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 





























N AMAZING LOW 
PRICES on State Accred- 
ited Chicks. All popular breeds. 
Many at less than half former 
price! Valuable poultry manual 
and details this big chick sale 











Missourt State Hatchery 
220 Butier, Mo, 






40.000 Weekly. 100 per cent Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


Postpaid to your d« a so 100 400 

White, Biff & Brown Leghorns| $6.00 $11.00 $40.00 " ~ 

Barred, White & butt Rocks . 7.00 13.00 48.00 ~ = 
White Wyandot, Reds, Bik. “aie as. We 13.00 48.00 — 
Patpaccwpe toc: (aces tees $288 orld? S 

ht Brahmas ack Giants ... . le ° ° 

Heavy Mixed and Anconas .... . 6.00 11.00 40.00 G t 
Mixed All Varieties . , . . - «ss 5.00 9.00 32.00 e r S rea est 


GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box $4, BUCYRUS, OHIO Work Shirt Value! 


SILVER Big Yank outwears two ordinary shirts, 
SEND NO MONEY e 2Ne CH wearers say. Millions will wear no other. 


— mail Bn order. We ‘ship C. O. D. and guarantee Only huge volume makes possible such 





gropald 1005 live, 00% live live, delivery aot,suuty, perebred shicks value! Exclusive features. Thread-riveted 
brn Gap mea ee Races: | St every strain point. Ripping practically 
tons, Wh, Wrand.; Bull Rocks, 1c: mixed Se; all heavies 1c, Orders impossible. Cut oversize throughout. Ex- 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box fH, S SILVER LAKE, IND. tra strong materials—triple stitched. Big 





armholes—wide sleeves. Unusual style. 


Big Yank, Jr., the same, in boy’s sizes. 
! 
Easy to Raise Sturdy Chicks! onthe iat Gon demddneeek: 


Authorities say a good grade of buttermilk is the pane, If your dealer hasn’t it, send only $2 
best nourishment for new chicks. Make it from skim or two shirts to 

milkby using Junket Brand Buttermilk Tablets. Send RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2S for package of 15 tablets—for making I5cultures. | 212 WEST MONROE STREET 

Chr. Hansen’s Laborato on - Little Falls, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





— a 
x5, : _ 
ha ES EFFECTIVE MAY 9th. Chicks from 
geary Laying Flocks. Barron White Leghorns, 100, $11. 
hore 7 Buff, Black Leghorns, Anconas, ou. 
7 bar. & Rocks, Reds, Bik. Min, 100 







$10; S60 Wh. ° ° 

Wen, Buff Orp., 100, $14. Wh, and Buff Min., 

farks Ped Rocks. 100; $16. Mixed Chicks, 100, $850. Also oth W ¥ 

phy Live Delivery y, $18. We ship C COD-R Ret. «je hE Og O R K S H I R T An 
20th Century Matchery, E Box 4". New Washington, Ohio — 0 














FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 
A complete ide tos 

om Ghices Breeding” Steck pr 
PIG Write Today! aa 
FRANK S POY, Oe 3, c 


io Raice Chicks Without Loss 





Qptcenbers7'e newt FREE Book Now 


\ Brot, < Jess losses. M 
7 mie nes 
mode mar rich. Send 


name, address and nd kod of of poultr poaleey you like. 
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_ Poultry Wrinkles | 
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have tried many things to kill mites, 
but none gave better results than a 
mixture of linseed-oil and carbolic acid, 
using two ounces of the acid to each gallon 
of oil. Apply the mixture to the woodwork 
with a paint-brush. The oil soaks into the 


wood, carrying the acid with it. The mites 
are suffocated by the mixture. 
Ohio. W. £. Farver. 


Drinking _Bright-tin fruit-cans and pie- 
Fountains tins can be used for fountains. 

If a coat of paint is put on 
these fountains about once a year they 
last a long time. Remove the lid from 
the can. If the lid is soldered on, set the 
can upside down on the hot stove to soften 
the solder. Pull away this edge as soon 
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as possible, and do not let the can get so 
hot it turns black. Then cut four or five 
notches in the smooth edge, about a half- 
inch long and a quarter-inch deep. This 
then forms the reservoir. Next, with a 
can-opener cut a round hole in the center 
of a pie-tin, making the hole just large 
enough so the can will cover it, when 

inverted. Then solder the can to the pie- 
tin by means of the lugs left in the smooth 
edge of the can. Then set the can down 
into another pie-tin. Remove the lower 
tin for filling the inverted can. Then 
replace, and with a quick twist bring the 
fountain to a vertical position with the 
plates down. G. A. Peterson, Kans. 


Sprawling I had 14 sprawling chicks in 
Chicks one hatch. Their legs spread 

apart, and, naturally, the 
chicks could not stand. They looked too 
good to kill, so I took heavy thread and 
tied their legs together the first night. 
The next day some could walk all right 
when I cut the strin But some seemed 
kind of weak, so I tied their legs far enough 
apart so they could walk. I left them that 
way for a few days. All of them got per- 
fectly all right, and grew to be big, strong 
birds. Mrs. Archie Stone, Minn. 


Gapes and _ I feed commercial chick-feed. 
Lice I also mix a few drops of 
turpentine in cornmeal, 
moistened with buttermilk or sour milk, 
and give it three times a week. This 
revents gapes, and the turpentine also 
oman the intestines free from worms. I 
keep sour milk in their trough daily. For 
lice I use a little warm lard or meat fry- 
ings, greasing the chicks’ heads, and under 
the wings. It makes the chicks look 
“down and out’’ for a few days, but they 
pick up and grow nicely. 


Ohio. Mrs. L. Kidder. 
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G reen Feed for the 
‘Bunny | 
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| (NREEN feed is the basis of rabbit 
J rations in England, and the English 
people get wonderful results with this 


methox rd Stock bucks, does in kindle, 
nursing does and fattening stock, all are 
fed green feed A small allowance is 


given at first, and the ration is gradually 
increased. Plenty of variety is observed. 
Those who use this method of feeding 
will find that when rabbits are fed heavily 
on green feed, there is a slight loosening 
of the bowels. This may be counteracted 
by a regular supply of hay, which should 
always form part of the daily ration. An- 
other valuable addition to the daily diet is 
ats, or oat substitutes, which makes firm 
flesh and increases weight. 


Swedes, carrots, mangels, chicorv and 
other root crops of that nature, are in- 
valuable for the green feed which their 


foliage provides during the summer 
months, and the roots themselves for 
winter food 

Dandelions are better than any known 
te and plantain is also a tonic plant, 
in id tie rhly relished. Collossal kale pro- 
vides a very large amount of winter food. 
Dried, ar d stored for the winter, it is a 

change from oats and hay. 





Chicory and Carrots 


Giant chicory, which should be planted 
early in spring, will produce the entire 


summe! The foliage is succulent and 
grows raj idly, and as the outer leaves are 
pulled off ind fed, new shoots take their 
| cia and grow rapidly. The roots also 
make excellent winter food. 


Carrots are indispensable. The larger 
kind, such as White Belgian, is_ best 
suited for rabbit food, and as the plants 
ire thinned out, they can be fed whole. +, 

The garden swede, or rutabaga, can be 
planted in spring and will produce an 
abundance of large leaves or stalks. 

Mangels which grow to an enormous 
size, and are saturated with sugar juice, 
make fine winter food. The foliage can be 
fed in summer 

Swiss chard is another valuable green 
feed. The green shoots can be fed early in 
spring, and will provide green feed during 
the entire summer. 

Potatoes are among the best of fatten- 
ing foods, but should never be fed raw. 
Boil until quite soft, skins and all, and dry 
off with meal. They can be fed four or 
five times a week. If not all eaten at one 
meal, the remainder should be thrown 
away, as colic will result from feeding the 
remainder when cold and sour. 

Sow root crops thin. The rows should 
be at least a foot apart and the seed from 
three to six inches apart in the row. Do 
not feed greens upon which bug poison 
has been sprayed. Deaths resulting from 
feeding cabbage and lettuce leaves, which 
have been attributed to green feed, are 
quite likely due to bug poison. 























30 DAYS! 


America’s Quality Growing Mash 
puts pullets at least a Month ahead! 








High priced Fall eggs make it 
worth money to mature birds 
even a day sooner. But Pratts 
often puts flocks a whole 
month ahead . . . so amazing- 
ly does this mash produce 
quickest growth of bone, mus- 
cle, nerve and feather! 





F chicks are started on Pratts 
Buttermilk Baby Chick 
Food, of course, they’ ve got the 
best foundation for future health 


and egg production. 


Then after the starting per- 


iod, nothing will grow such 
vigorous, healthy, husky, peppy 
birds, as Pratts Buttermilk 
Growing Mash. 


For a highly digestible, 


growth making, health and 
vitality giving growing feed, 


Pratts is the choice of exfer- 


tenced poultrymen. 


Pound for pound Pratts 


gives more growth than any 
other feed. Only Pratts is guar- 
anteed, not only as to the gua/tty 


“Brahmas are su ed to be 
slow maturing ‘aul come into 
laying at about seven months. 
But | have some pullets hatched 
March 2nd, that started to lay 
July 29th, which I think is pret- 
ty good, less than five months. 
They were fed entirely on 
Pratts feed.” J. Ki 
Norfolk, Va. 

“We wish to state that Pratt 
Feeds sure are giving our cus- 
tomers satisfaction. We have 
sold poultry feeds for years and 
can assure you that rats far 
surpass any we have handled. 
The feeds are always uniform 
and of high grade material; 
we hardly see how they can 
be improved.’ 

T. Frank McCali’s Sons 

Chester, Pa. 


of ingredients, but uniformity ! 

Yellow Corn Meal, Feeding 
Oat Meal, Wheat Bran, Wheat 
Middlings are the standard in- 
gredients that furnish starches 
and fats. Dried Buttermilk, 
Meat Scrap, Bone Meal, Fish 
Meal are the valuable sources 
of animal protein in Pratts 
that quickly convert to muscle 
and bone. 

America’s Quality Feed Line 
is your guarantee of real profits 
from poultry! See your dealer 
today or write PRATT FOOD 
CO., Dept.95, Philadelphia, Pa. 


America’s Quality Feed Line 


att 


Buttermilk 


GROWING MASH 
BABY CHICK FOOD 
LAYING MASH 
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Otection 


rot! blight! rust! scab! 
wilt! damping-off!—a dozen 


or more diseases to feed your crops to, before you can get a 


harvest. 


Plant diseases take from 10% to 90% of the fruits 
of your land and labor—and NEEDLESSLY! 


You can 


change this annual loss into an annual gain by stopping 
disease before it gets a start through disinfecting your seed 
with Semesan—the organic mercury disinfectant for fungous 


and bacterial diseases. 


Actually DOES what the old disin- 


fectants failed to do and has none of their serious faults. 


SEMESAN 


MAKES SEEDS HEALTHY 


Read what users of Semesan say about its practical results: 


BEANS— 

“1 planted five acres of alfalfa sod to 

beans andtreated one-half with Seme- 

san and left the other half untreated. 

The treated part of the field made a 

good 90% stand while I had to disk up 

and replant the untreated part 
—Anton Herzinger, Buhl, Idaho. 


CORN— 
“On some of our seed corn which, 
thru accident, was permitted to mold 
and heat slightly in the sacks, the 
Semesan treatment proved decidedly 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 





effective. he untreated damaged 
seed corn germinated 66» strong.”’ 
—Stokely Brothers and Company, 
Newport, Tenn. 


PEAS 


“I had remarkable results on early 
peas, my Semesan treated peas came 
up a perfect stand and were stronger 
and more vigorous than I ever had 
before. Believe from appearance of 
the two patches that I had twice as 
large a yield as my neighbors.” 

Roy I. Shaw, Twin Falls, Idaho. 





F. J. May 





Dyestuffs Department, UE ie ae ne ee RS Ee ee ‘ 
Wilmington, Delaware 
OE 2 Ns Bipapac ae Se ota aindn, iecs-ememnntae graye enrn - 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 
Vegetable booklet. CY. oc0s apebas ein ays Pewee eee 
EE 











your own protection send for this interesting new 
eit Soren rae the facte which every farmer should 
ow about lightning—how it works, what causes it, 
ee Se mrecent ek. repared by experts of the famous 
System—the pe me national system of lightn- 

ing protection for over 35 years. 


Send for it NOW 


Derleth tebe < chances ezine Tear out the ad 


DODD ¢ & STRUTHERS 
16th Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 













jhe Gane ge trial offer, one film devel- 
nd six prints and one enlargement 
Te Tene film, all for 25 cents silver. 


PURDY’S STUDIO, Box 61-F,WELLS, MINN. 














Sawing Outfits, Palauan 
30,000 in world-wise wei 1 to 3O P. 


New Illustrated CATALOG 
out — shows complete Hine, 


FREE *: low tomake money with 


Outfits, Solves all J m9 wer problems, 67 years prac- 
tical experience. end Na’ — no cost — no obligation, 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1622 Witte Building, Kansas sak Mo. 
1622 Empire ane: ys meee od 


1622 Witte Bidg., 
alley em ee Best 


: | PATENTS kt foo toe Promptness Assured. Send draw- 


ing or model for a of Patent Office records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 Sth St., Washington, -D.-C. 














S centing Out a 


| Storm— 
By Willis E. Hurd 











NDER certain conditions the nose is 
a good weather forecaster. People 
who live in marshy or swampy regions 
frequently notice that the odors of marsh 
gas, decaying vegetable matter, etc., be- 
come more noticeable, or more pronounced, 
just before as well as during a rainstorm. 
The reason for this is that with the 
lowered pressure of the atmosphere which 
is a part of the storm area, the bubbles of 
evil-smelling gas, which are always form- 
ing under the surface of the mud, have a 
chance to expand. The smells thus escape 
into the air and continue rising over the 
swampy spot until the pressure has in- 
creased again. 
For the same reason, drains and cess- 
pools are usually more offensive at such a 
time. Hence the old saying: 


“When the ditch and the pond offend 
the nose, 
Then look for rain and stormy blows. 


” 


On a quiet morning, such as often pre- 
cedes a storm, it is noticeable that the 
odor of tobacco smoke remains much 
longer in a given place than usual. The 
principal reason for this is that there are 
then only slight temperature differences 
in the air. The usual air currents—not 
breezes—which are circulating about un- 
sensed by us when the sun is shining, 
become for a time quiescent, therefore the 
air, being stagnant, retains odors for some 
time. To the sportsman such a condition 
presages a rate day for the chase, since 
the scent of the game, until rain falls, 
remains longer than usual for the dogs to 
follow. 


Rising Smoke, Fair Weather 


When chimney smoke rises only a short 
distance in the air, then falls toward the 
earth, or lazily spreads out and remains 
visible as a layer for a considerable time 
at a low level, it indicates a storm. There 
is more humidity in the air before a 
storm. The smoke particles are thus 
quickly moistened, whereupon they be- 
come heavier and cease rising. 

One usually notices, if he pays any at- 
tention to such matters, that both hearing 
and sight, as well as smell, receive stronger 
impressions, having a greater range, in 
advance of a storm. Such sounds as those 
of the farmyard, distant church bells, 
locomotive whistles or chopping are much 
louder and more distinct than at other 
times, and for a reason previously given— 
that the ordinary turbulence or mixing 
of the air has practically ceased, thus 
resulting in lessened atmospheric disturb- 
ances, etc., which tend to prevent the 
freest transmission of the sounds. 

If one lives in a more or less mountain- 
ous region—this depending upon the lay 
of the hills and valleys—he may hear the 
roar of the mountain before the storm 
breaks. Although the air may be calm 
where the observer stands, yet the wind 
has already begum stirring in the air 
above him, and as it blows down the 
mountainside at some distance from him, 
thus setting in motion the twigs of the 
forest trees in its path, what he hears is 
the combined innumerable notes from the 
stirring branches. 

For the same reason that sounds carry 
more readily in air undisturbed by the 
various circulating currents, objects are 
distinguished more clearly and appar- 
ently with greater closeness to the vision, 
unless there is fog, smoke or some other 
obscuring factor in the way. 
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T is surprising how many tricks people 

who do not want to work are still able 
to invent to get easy money. Here is the 
latest one. It was first reported to The 
Farm Journal by Frank Master of Salem, 
N. J. One of the farmers near Salem tells 
the story: 

“Two men went around in our neigh- 
borhood, getting nine out of ten farmers to 
join a Rankins National Protective Ser- 
vice, which was said to be operated by the 
New Jersey Protective Service of Camden, 
N. J. They charged $5 for one year, 
saying they would help the farmer out if 
any one stole his chickens or did any other 
dantage. There had been quite a few 
chickens stolen around here. 

“Of course, most of us bit. One of the 
agents was a heavy-set man and the 
other was a tall, slim man and looked 
something like a foreigner. Both were 
good talkers. They gave a telephone 
number in Salem, and said the firm had 
put them there to look after the farmers, 
and if anything happened we could call 
them up at any time. They placarded the 
farms with large red-lettered signs which 
stated that the farm was under the 
agency’s protection. For this they charged 
the above-named price.”’ 

We reported this to the New Jersey 
Farm Bureau Federation. The following 
extract from a story which appeared in 
the Camden Post for February 15 describes 
the nature of this so-called protective 
service: 


Warned by Farm Bureau 


“South Jersey farmers are being warned 
by the Farm Bureau Federation, Trenton, 
against paying money to solicitors from 
alleged protective agencies now operating 
in this section. 

“The advice is the result of an investi- 
gation of the New Jersey Protective 
Service, said to be an offshoot of the 
Rankin National Protective Service, Cali- 
fornia, officials of the federation declare. 

“The New Jersey Protective Service 
has negotiated with hundreds of farmers 
in Salem county, it has been discovered. 
In some townships of the county the 
farmers signed up almost 100 per cent, 
the investigation revealed. 

“The agency is reported to operate as 
the New Jersey representative of the 
Rankin National Agency, which is not 
registered to do business in this state. 
An examination of the license books in 
the state comptroller’s office, Trenton, 
revealed that no detectives are licensed 
under the name of either firm in New 
Jersey. 

“The agency maintained executive 
offices in Salem, but used also the address 
of 21 Broadway, Camden, on the applica- 
tion blanks. An investigation revealed 
that the concern had rented space at that 
address, had paid one month’s rent, but 
its representatives had not been seen 
there for several months.” 

The newspaper campaign of the Farm 
Bureau will no doubt drive these fellows 
from the Garden State, but they are 
bound to reappear in any one of the other 
states, probably in a different section of 
the country. Do not confuse them with 
local farmers’ protective societies, which 
are doing a good thing in protecting the 
farmer against petty thieves and ma- 
rauders. But don’t pay your hard-earned 
money to these slick and smooth-tongued 
chaps who supply you with nothing but a 
printed sign. 
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The Ball-Bearing 


Cream Separator is 
McCormick-Deering! 


HEN you invest in a cream separator 








Some of the points in let one thing be your guide: See that it 
McCORMICK- has ball bearings. In the old days the turning 
DEERING of the best machine was a man’s work—work 
construction: requiring strength and endurance, day in, 
4. Bell Reastens day out. That day is past; the swing is all 
2. Easy Turning toward the easy-turning, durable, ball-bearing 
*< e . 
4. Greater Capacity with cream separator. In every state, in every 
Em county, the popularity of the machine 
6. Steady Running equipped with ball bearings — McCormick 
7. Visible Oiling System a ; , : 
8. Improved Oiling Deering Primrose —is advancing. The good 
10: Supply Can Locked in news travels. 
11. Spun Metal Anti-Splash McCormick-Deering brought in this great 
52, feeeered Tinwece feature, by far the greatest improvement in 
tats ta tatees, Sith aniadl separator design in recent years. Any woman 
or power driven. can turn the McCormick-Deering Primrose 





with the greatest ease—the children can 
turn it easily too. Friction in the cream separator for the first time is re- 
duced close to the vanishing point. And ball bearings keep the machine 
that way—plain bearings can never be so satisfactory. 

Light-running durability is in keeping with McCormick-Deering quality 
and efficiency throughout. Years of steady service in every community 
testify to clean skimming, sanitation, easy cleaning, and a faultless splash 
lubrication system (positive, automatic, to every moving part). This ma- 
chine comes to you to earn the money that pays for it—our 12 months’ 
payment plan will help. Don’t fail to have the McCormick-Deering Ball- 
Bearing Cream Separator demonstrated. And compare it with others. 
Sold by the McCormick-Deering dealer in your town. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. quencies Chicago, Illinois 
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The Ball-Bearing McCORMICK-DEERING Makes Child’s Play of a Man’s Job 
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> Af LL tight-here'sa spool 
of Kester, the kind 
that’ salways ready to use. 
Yes, sir—inside this sol- 
der isa liquid flux, which 
like the sap in a tree, is 
the life of the job. A 
touch of heat,anda touch 





FOR MENDING 
Dairy Utensils 
Milk Cans 





Milk Pails 
Many other similar uses 
Kitchen Utensils 
Pots and Pans 


of Kester—the job is done. Wash Boilers 
Many ocher sum: lar uses 
Home Uses 

The handy pound spool Bain Pipes 


of Kester self-fluxing Sol- 
der will prove a time and 
money-saver forany busy 
farmer. The smaller pack- 
age, Kester Metal Mender 
is a household necessity, 
indispensible to the prac- 
tical woman. 


Electric Wires 
Many other simular uses 


Auto and Tractor 
Radiator Repairs 
Ignition Pasts 

Many other sirailar uses 








Your hardware dealer 
general store,auto supply 
shop or druggist can 
supply you. 


KESTER SOLDER 
Acid-Core 


Ready to Use—Requires Only Heat 
CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4205-05 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, U.S.A, 





DR. WILLSON’S 
> 4) -3s-F 


and 


SPRAY 
MASK 


(Formerly Dustite 
Respirator No. 2) 


THE dust that 
you breathe in 
threshing irritates the nose and 
throat—injures the lungs. Pro- 
tect yourself with a Dr. Willson’s 
Dust and Spray Mask! Useful in 
spraying. For all dusty farm and 
factory work. Comfortable. Priced 
at $2.25 at drug, hardware and gen- 
eral stores. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write Willson Goggles, 
Inc., Reading, Pa., U. S. A. 
YOU NEED 
OSPRAYMO 
SPRAYERS 


To double the dollars at harvest 
Hand sprayers, orchard power rigs, traction potato 
sprayers. A sprayer for every need, high pressure 
guaranteed. Catalog free. 

Field Force Pump Co., Dept.4, Elmira, N. Y. 




















farm work this year with es Centaur—the low cost, 
dependable little tractor that will plow a 12in. 
do your harrowing, seeding, culti- 
vating, hauling and belt jobs—at a cost of 
2 few cents an hour. Seven years suc- 
cessful performance behind it. oot on 
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Where Camp Meets (amp 


‘By H. LOUIS RAYBOLD 














ES, sir, that’s how we do it in 
(; our part of the country!” And 
the speaker shifted his person 
to a more comfortable position 
on the running-board of his neighbor’s car. 
“Well, it’s a mighty good way,” agreed 
the man in faded khaki, whose license 
plate told the world he hailed from 
Nebraska. “But you fellows have this 
advantage ‘i 
The subject was the maintenance of 
country roads in wet weather, but it 
might have been bee-keeping, or the dis- 
position, technically speaking, of the 
county poor. The speakers were two men 
of middle age, one of whom, when at 
home, was a hardware salesman; the 
other was the owner of a feed store. The 
hour was that peaceful one between 


the comforts of home, and an oppor- 
tunity for the interchange of ideas with 
people from all over the country who have 
in common a love of the out-of-doors. 
(To say nothing of first-hand information 
as to the superiority of this or that type 
of tent, the merits of the telescope camp- 
cot—or the kind that does not telesecope— 
and the efficiency of the gasoline stoves, 














Swimming-pool adjoining an eastern tourist-ccamp. Above—last of the duffle 


suppertime and bedtime; the place, a large 
municipal auto camp in the province of 
Quebec. 

It is always a matter of interest how 
quickly the energies and wits of people 
rise to meet a new need. Nowhere is this 
recognizing and providing for new condi- 
tions better illustrated than in the case of 
the widespread establishment of public 
auto camps. 

Five years ago, the sign ‘‘Auto Camp” 
would have meant nothing to most of us. 
Today, it indicates a place to stay for 24 
hours or longer, something approximating 


which have suddenly like mushrooms 
bloomed by the million throughout the 
land.) 


HE establishment of auto camps has 

been taken so competently in hand by 
both city and state that the tourist who 
ylans his day’s run so that its close brings 
nim to a municipal or state camp-site is 
confident he will find level ground for his 
tent, an abundance of safe drinking-water, 
sanitary toilets, and a certain amount of 
protection for his family and possessions, 
varying from the presence of a caretaker 








Good camping facilities abound at Hammonasset Beach 
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to hourly patrol by a motorcycle police- 
man. So much is he sure of. 

On the other hand, he won’t blink an 
eyelash if he finds, in addition, white- 
tiled shower-baths, life-guard-protected 
swimming-pools, a_ well-equip store 
nd a band concert. It doesn’t surprise 
him, because he has found these things 
more than once before in his travels. 

The writer has in mind a hundred-acre 
tract of land only a few minutes walk 
from the center of a large and busy city 
where all the above luxuries are to be en- 
oyed; where there is a playground for 
the children and a sandy-bottomed lake; 
where milk, papers and supplies of all 
sorts are delivered daily; and where each 


| evening the campers are entertained by 


outdoor radio with the largest loud- 
sp aker in the world. 

The cost of all this, for three whole 
days, amounts to exactly—nothing. If 
this isn’t getting something for nothing, 
what is? 


S' )METIMES, the city or state uses for 
camping purposes a piece of land 
worthless for anything else. A sandy- 
soiled pine grove may be of little value 
commercially, yet admirably adapted for 
an auto camp. This, however, is not the 
rule. The state of Connecticut, for ex- 
ample, has seen fit to turn over to the 
motor tourist a vast acreage of waterfront 
embracing one of the finest beaches on the 
Atlantic Coast. From May to October 
thousands of cars pull in to Hammonasset 
Beach for a stay, limited to 48 hours, free 
of charge. 

At some of the camps, there is a charge; 
rarely, a dollar—usually 25 or 50 cents a 
night. The surprising thing is that these 
accommodations are offered—either for 
nothing or at a very small price—to a 
class of people accustomed and willing to 
pay for what they get. 

In other words, it must be that the 
motor camper has something to offer in 
return for benefits received, and that the 
wise minds behind the establishment of 
these camps recognize the fact. Large 
bands of gypsies have been camping here, 
there and everywhere for years, but no 
city has thought it advisable to provide 
camping sites for their use. Quite the 


contrary. 


\ HILE it is true that the motor 

camper brings money into the city 
through which he passes or near which he 
camps (it was estimated that 3,000,000 
campers toured the country this past 
summer with an average daily expenditure 
of $10 a car), there is a benefit derived 
from motor camping beyond the spending 
of money. 

[t is a benefit shared with the news- 
paper, the magazine, the radio. It is the 
forging of bonds of sympathy between 
people ordinarily living hundreds or even 
thousands of miles apart. 

It is not as if motor camping were 
confined to one set of people. Just as one 
finds representatives from every state in 
the Union at one of these camps, so one 
finds men who 40 or 45 or 50 weeks out 
of the year are selling goods over their 
counters, addressing their juries, running 
their farms, teaching the young idea, 
working in factories, banks, city halls, ete. 

Already these camps form great chains 
running from East to West, from North 
to South. One learns of them from fellow 
travelers, in the magazines devoted to 
outdoor life, through booklets published 
by state commissions and chambers of 
commerce. They are still in their in- 
fancy, and one can only prophesy what 
they will be in ten years. But even now 
they are affording a liberal education to 
millions of people who, but for them, 
would never be able to hold conversation 
with Californians, Texans, Nova Scotians 
—much less visit the sections in which 
their fellow campers live. 
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Willards are built to give the car owner more for his 
money. And Willards do it every time. The outstanding 
quality the Willard people put into every battery they make 
is the reason why you can be sure of a fuller measure of use- 
ful battery life for every dollar you spend. 


The The 
Willard Willard 
Standard Oversize 
Battery Battery 





Serviced to Save. Willard 5-Point Inspection —the service 
we give after the battery is installed in your car—is another reason 
why a Willard Battery lasts longer and serves better. + + 1 
Willard 5-Point Inspection takes but a few minutes of the owner’s 
time—now and then. It is the normal care every battery should 
receive. In short, battery health insurance. 





—CThe- 
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We service all makes and sell Willards for all cars, en 
for farm-light, and for radio, too 
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She Health of Your Child 


R. GEORGE E. VINCENT, 
of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, declares: “It is a fact 
that the natural advantages which the rural 
districts possess are more than offset by the better 

health protection afforded by the city.” 
we have been accustomed to 
minds the little city starve- 
traffic, 
seeking recreation amid the 
alleys, that our first 
Vincent’s statement is one of 


For so long 
picturing in our 
ling menaced by 
by dust, futilely 
filth of streets 
reaction to Dr. 



















and 





Above, the chief 
of the children’s 
bureau starts 
two young citi- 
zens in right 
health practise 


At right, May 
Day Pageant 
in the amphi- 
theater, Georgia 
State College of 
Agriculture 





‘By CAROLINE HARRINGTON to call his own to dig and delve in, plant 


in or build on, according to his heart’s 

desire, eating canned food and bakery 
buns, his overworked mother away all day in factory or store. 
What chance has he, exposed as he is to dirt and disease and 
accustomed to the sight of vice before its meaning is plain to 
him, choosing his companions, helter-skelter, from among the 
frowzy hoards swarming over the streets? 

A sad picture, but fortunately only half true! It is true, indeed, 
that thousands of city children have no yards, no growing thing 
to cherish, no real home where the mother reigns in peace and 
cleanliness and the things that make for health. But these city 
children do have their schools, and schools are organized to give 
them every assistance that science can render toward the making 
of a normal, healthy, happy existence. 


choked and _ blinded 


ITY schools now conduct free clinics for the supervision and 
care of the teeth and vision. Every child is examined and 
reported on twice yearly. Teeth are not allowed to decay. In- 
stead, they are filled and otherwise cared for so that George 
and Jennie grow up with sound white teeth, rather than the 
ugly, painful snags and gaps that testify to somebody’s neglect. 
Eyes are examined and parents are advised when the sight is 
defective. Many a child appears dull or obstinate, who is only 

, a pitiful, groping victim of poor eyesight. Once the conditions 






Courtesy American Child Health Association 




















disbelief. We can not believe it; at any rate, we do not want to 
believe it. It upsets all our previous ideas. 

Can city children be healthier than country children, when they 
have such superior advantages? And yet, Dr. Vincent is a disin- 
terested scientific observer. He freely admits the advantages of 
the country. . He holds no brief for the city. He bases his state- 
ment on facts and figures painstakingly gathered from city and 
country alike. Every one knows the advantages offered by 


country life. To be “born and raised 
in the country” implies a heritage of 
health, sunshine, fresh air, exercise 
amid ideal surroundings, abundant, 
nourishing food and an appetite to 
match, wholesome companionship. All 
these contribute toward making the 
country child self-reliant as well as 
vigorous. 

On the other hand, there is the city 
child, too often without a foot of ground 


are discovered and eye strain relieved, he is a different creature. 

Open-air schools are maintained for the tubercular, and little 
victims of the white plague are helped back to health without 
endangering the lives of children who are well. 

Lunch-rooms are a feature of most city schools, where for a 
few cents children can buy well-cooked, nourishing food, attrac- 
tively served. No need to carry the tiresome lunch of sandwiches 
and hard-boiled eggs if Mother is not home to prepare lunch. 
No need to make a trip to the grocery 
after a can of beans and some sugar 








buns! 

There are nurses in the schools who 
investigate all cases where they are 
suspicious of illness either in the chi!d 
himself or in his home, and besides 
weeding out sore throats and other 
contagious diseases, they care for cuts, 
bruises, burns and all injuries that 


I hope I may live to see the day when 
an unfettered start and a fair chance 
in the race of life is guaranteed to 
every American boy and girl. 
Abraham Lincoln 

















inspection shows are not being 
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properly treated at home, and are in 
| danger of turning into cases of blood 
\y | poisoning. On the most trifling complaint 
YY ' made by the child during school hours, he 
is sent to the nurse for examination and 
treatment. In this way many contagious 
liseases are caught before they have had 
n opportunity to spread. 

All children are weighed twice yearly, 
records are kept, and the undernourished 
zack | are given milk during school hours. Twice 
yearly all children are given a general 
physical examination. All defects are 
reported to parents and suggestions are 
made for their care. Cases of tuberculosis, 
goiter, infected tonsils, spinal curvature 
and many other defects are noted and 
reported to the parents. 

Infected tonsils alone are responsible 











aor for a whole train of other ailments, each 
akery | worse than the last. If parents realized 
store. that infected tonsils produce rheumatism, 

and heart disease and St. Vitus dance, would 


“art they so lightly dismiss a sore throat as 
“nothing to worry about’’? The so-called 


y the “growing pains’ of childhood, really 
el nothing less than a mild attack of in- INDING ARI E y 
: flammatory rheumatism, may leave a 


thing : - ; : 
ae child with heart disease for life. 


. city : ‘ : 
prot N certain sections as they enter ° 

ee school, city children are given the / R L B kf t 
aking toxin anti-toxin which protects them 0 eC LeVe rea as 
against diphtheria. The medical profes- 


. 
aa sion is perfecting a eg! 9g of AY Monotony 


against scarlet fever. 


| - tection against these dread scourges! 

sorge Happily, country children can also be 
benefited by these discoveries. " 

1 the io oad 

x Wish such qiaecticaimeminiaaeiaall A cereal food different from any other known—that 

ie ie are few and not serious, because every supplies the great adventure of a change at breakfast 

wintiel individual case of diphtheria, scarlet 

tions fever, measles or whooping-cough, or even 
such comparatively harmless diseases as CHANGE, above all things, is Thus they meet, in every way, the 
chicken-pox and German measles, is in- , * a , < 

what most of us want at break- modern idea of diet, which is to 


vestigated and quarantined for the public 
good. No precaution is too trifling, no | fast. No appetite but wearies of the tempt the appetite with food that is 


cost too great, where it is a matter of | same olddishes,servedtime andagain. “good for you” that you do not eat 
safeguarding the lives of the children. 

Physical directors are in charge of large ; F for that reason; but eat because you 
and adequately equipped playgrounds, If breaxrasts fail to attract you, don’t love it. 
where boys and girls alike are instructed | blame it on your appetite. If your 
in swimming and physical culture, and in | Child is reluctant to eat this important There are many delightful ways 


every popular sport that makes for healthy . : 
bodies and good teamwork. In addition | meal, don’t try to force the eating of to serve. Try as a luncheon dish 


to this, the children are instructed daily | food that does not appeal. Try a —at home, or in any restaurant. 
in the care of the body. Pegs complete change. What happens Serve as a before-bed snack that 

Che children are absorbing this instruc- ? : s f Z 
will surprise you. does not impose on the digestion. 


tion, and passing it on to their parents. 
The windows must be open at night or Give to the children in place of 


Johnnie will have a bad mark. Sadie Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker sweets, as tidbits between meals. 
must have a clean neck every day and a Puffed Rice are different from any ce- 


bath all over once a week or she'll be ‘ 
ashamed to face her teacher. Both | reals known. They taste different. 


Johnnie and Sadie must indulge in tooth- | Their appetite appeal is different. 





























brush drill twice daily. Hands must be 

sles fore every al, 1 ‘“‘teacher : , - 

Se ee ee ee Their food value is that of rich 
ture. says we must eat lots of vegetables, , 
little and drink two glasses of milk every day.” grain foods. The Puffed Wheat 1S 
hout almost 20% bran; but you would 
i ERHAPS some day Sadie comes home | p ever knowit, so delightfully is it con- | 
or a with a note saying that her tonsils are ca wa in te nuffedeo tel i 
trac- badly infected and should be removed. | Cealed. Each grain is pulledtootimes | 
iches Does Sadie cringe before the ordeal of an | jts normal size with every cell broken 
inch operation? Not she! “Teacher say8 | «4. make digestion easy. Think of 
cery . . . . . And so it goes. Children ; feeb room 18 see i 
ugar take to such training like ducks to water. | CTISP, 'Tes toast. nd you ll get an 

The care that is exercised by the schools | idea of their delights. Taste toasted 
who overbalances the exposure to which city | ,utmeats. And you'll get anideaof | 

are children are subjected, and with the heir fl lt 

chi!d earnest co-operation of the children them- | their Havor. 
sides selves maintains a higher average of health 
ther than more cee situated preven 4 Never before a cereal so enticing. 
ee paiement (Continued on page 61 ' Children love them like confections. THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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| Cool Kitchen and Quick Heat 


—but the stove must be kept clean 
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ARE in using, along with frequent cleaning,will increase 
the usefulness and lengthen the life of any oil-stove. By 
following carefully the directions that come with each 
stove, you can learn to use it properly from the beginning. 
After filling the tank in a new stove with kerosene, the 
wick should be lighted, regulated and turned out several times so 
you will become thoroughly familiar with it before trying to cook 
on the stove. The kerosene supply-tank should be kept well- 
filled and the stove should never be allowed to run dry. 
Occasional draining of the feed-pipe from the tank to the 
burner will keep the pipe free from sediment and 
will permit the oil to run more freely to the 
burner. The pipe is cleaned by loosen- 
ing the sediment with a long, stiff 
wire, rinsing well with lye water. 
Lastly, hook the wire on a 
stout piece of cloth and draw 
through the pipe. Repeat 
until the cloth comes out 
clean. 
The top of the stove should 


be cleaned every day with crumpled newspapers or an old cloth. 
Dust, bits of food and ‘charred wick are much more difficult to 
remove if allowed to accumulate than if cleaned up frequently. 
They also tend to reduce the efficiency of the stove by clogging 
the burners. In fact, all types of stoves must be kept scrupu- 
lously clean in order to function properly. The gas-stoves 
burning gas generated from gasoline have no wicks to clean, 
they create no soot and there is no dripping of oil; but the parts 
should be kept clean, nevertheless. 
















The energy spent in completely cleaning and overhauling an oil- 
stove is well repaid. Remove all screws which hold the burners 
in place and put them in a baking-powder can. These, with 
the burners, cores, chimneys and the pipe through which the oil 
flows, should be immersed in strong lye water overnight. In 
the morning the sediment will be sufficiently softened to permit 
thorough cleaning. 

The part of the burner in which the wick fits needs special 

care. A long knife, or anything 

that will reach the bottom of 

the burner, should be 
used. Scrape 


Courtesy U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Conveniently arranged corner of a farm kitchen. Note shelf for cooking 


utensils above oil-stove, and cleaning-closet at right of stove 


Oil-stove at left is placed near window, which when opened at top per- 


mits escape of hot air and cooking odors 


well and turn the burner upside down and tap the sides carefully, 
so as not to make any dents. If there is much sediment, large 
pieces will fall out. 

Rinse out well with kerosene to remove all particles of sedi- 
ment. Sometimes when a new wick has been inserted it is impos- 
sible (when through with the fire) to turn it low enough to ex- 
tinguish the flame. When this occurs you may be very certain 
that the burner contains a great deal of sediment and needs 
cleaning. 

Trim Wick with Care 


All corrosion should be scraped from the cores. The corrosion 
causes most of the smoking, and also a weak blaze. Special 
directions for cleaning the wick accompany each stove, and best 
results come from following these. The wick should not be 
trimmed with scissors; the charred top should be brushed off 
daily. This may be done with a bit of soft cloth or tissue paper 
wrapped around the forefinger. A whisk-broom is necessary for 
keeping the wickless type of oil-burner clean. 

Because it is known as a “blue-flame’’ stove, many users of oil- 
stoves use only a blue flame. With a wick-type stove (one having 
a long chimney or drum and a cotton wick), light it (after a 
thorough cleaning) and after the blue flame has burned about 
three minutes, thoroughly heating the burner, turn the wick up 
until the blue flame is topped by yellow tips from one to one and 
one-half inches long. With this flame you get the stove’s maxi- 
mum heat, and it will fry a steak as fast [Continued on page 57 
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in pencil, a thread can be run along the 
lines, then drawn up and tightly wound. 
Circles which are almost perfect can be 
made in this way. The lead-pencil marks 
are easily washed out after the dyeing 
is completed 

Pretty borders, resembling a gathered 
flounce, are made by gathering the ma- 
terial the required distance from the edge, 
and winding string over the gathered 
parts. Stripes are made by gathering and 
winding the material where stripes are 
wanted. Other very interesting effects 
are obtainable, if one wishes to experi- 
ment in this inexpensive and satisfactory 
method of decoration. 
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Cool Kitchen and Quick, 
Heat 


Continued from page 54 





and as well as any stove or range will. 
The flame turned to this height will give 


: the most intense heat and will not smoke. 

A” To prove this, place a tin over the ee I3 
; lighted burner. 

JRE now Beans 


The reason for heating the burner before 
turning the flame higher than the blue . : , 
flame which is used for ordinary cooking, | Yes, indeed, he knows beans—Heinz Beans. There’s no fooling 


is that the hotter the parts the more vapor ‘ Nie : 
a : this young man on that distinctive oven-baked flavor. Beans are 


| 
| 
| 
| 


apn is emitted from the wick and, therefore, 
PORERE the higher the flame. Because of the . P . 
design of most of the long drum types, it | "Ot just beans when Heinz prepares them. 
. requires but a few minutes for the burner For Heinz Beans are oven-bakcd to golden brown delicious- 
Pp per to get to the point where it will not be- 


come hotter. This is due to the cooling | ness—oven-baked to tempting, tender tastiness. It is the oven-baking 
effect of the air coming into the burner , © 
efully, continuously while in operation, and the | that makes them so good to eat and so easy to digest. 


aden higher the flame the greater the speed, . 
large r scene Me the quater quantity ofan Only beans which are oven-baked can be labeled oven-baked. 
Read the Heinz label, ‘““oven-baked.”” Get Heinz Beans, Oven- 


alr 


sedi- Cooking on an oil-stove may take 
impor slightly longer than cooking over gas or a Baked . . . The Taste is the Test. 
to ex- coal fire, as it is difficult to get as hot a 


ertain flame, but with proper care and intelligent When in Pittsburgh visit the Heinz Kitchens—H. J. HEINZ CO. 


needs use an oil-stove should prove a satisfactory 
and convenient investment. 
cz? 
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rosion Statement of the Ownership and Management of 
special The Farm Journal, published monthly at 

a Philadelphia, Pa., required by the 
d best Act of August 24, 1912. — 
ot be Publishers, WILMER ATKINSON Co., Phila., Pa. 
ed off Editor, ARTHUR H. JENKINS, Jenkintown, Pa. 
paper Managing Editor, None. 
rv for Business Manager, C. F. JENKINS, Phila., Pa. 
ms Owners: Charles F. Jenkins, Philadelphia, Pa.; 

, A. S. Jenkins, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. H. Jenkins, 
of oil- Jenkintown, Pa.; P. E. Ward, Wyncote, Pa.; 
naving Grover F. Fox, Palmyra, N. J. 
rs The Farm Journal has no bondholders, mort- * 
fter a gagees or other security holders. Signed, wit tomato sauce 
about ARTHUR H. JENKINS, Editor. 
ick up Affirmed and subscribed before me this twenty- Other varieties— 
il ninth day of March, 1927. 
re and Cuana H. Wrtowr, Notary Public. | HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP + HEINZ APPLE BUTTER 

naxi- (SEAL (My commission expires Jan. 20, 19% 

ne me HEINZ COOKED SPAGHETTI + HEINZ MUSTARD 
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Just Printed 
Write For It Today. 











and you have a fine dessert! 


OU are never at loss for a dessert if 
you have Sunkist Oranges inthe house. 
Use them on busy days to provide a 


fitting climax to any meal. Try this Or- 
ange Bavarian Cream today. 


Orange Bavarian Cream 


1 cup Sunkist Orange juice and pulp; 1 
tablespoon granulated gelatine; '; cup cold 
water; 1 taldespoon Sunkist Lemon juice; 
4 cup sugar; sprinkling sale; 1 cup cream 


Soak gelatine in cold water for 5 min- 
utes and dissolve hy standing cup contain- 
ing mixture in hot water. Add to orange 
juice and pulp. Add lemon juice, sugar and 
salt. Chill and fold in whipped cream; 
turn into cold mo!d to become hrm. 

You make it in ten minutes but it 
tastes just as good as if vou took an 
hour to prepare it. It’s luscious and 
healthful, too. 

Sunkist Oranges help to offset the 
acidity caused by an excess of the 
necessary, but acid forming, foods such 
as fish, meat, breads, etc. 

Sunkist Oranges provide also fruit 
salts and acids that are fine appetizers 
and rare digestive aids. 

Fresh vitamins also— an essential to 
any diet. 

So serve oranges often in desserts 
like the one we show above. In a 
year they'll save you weeks of time 
to use in other ways. 

We have issued a booklet that gives 
the latest desserts and salads made 
with Sunkist Oranges. It’s free. Write 
for it today. 

The better California oranges are 
trade-marked “Sunkist”? on the wrap- 
per and on the skin of the fruit. Rigid 
standards of selection make them uni- 
formly good. Your dealer has them. 


To be sure of getting 


Cali ifornia, 


Sunkist 


Ora Nges 


of Uniformly Good Eating Quality 
a for the Trade-mark 





on the 
Wrapper 


on the 
Fruit 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. 1905, Box 530, Station ‘‘C”’ 
Los Angeles, California 
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Recipes for Rhubarb | 
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ELDOM is rhubarb given the con- 

sideration it deserves because of its 
many virtues Its tonic properties are 
recognized, but its use should not end 
with the spring season. There are many 
ways of preserving rhubarb for winter use. 

Why not do some of your canning and 
preserving before hot weather? Rhubarb 
is easily canned; the large amount of acid 
present acts as a preservative so that it 
will keep if put away in sterile water and 
sterile jars. There is little point in canning 
it in this way, however, for it must be 
cooked before being used. Furthermore, 
since it shrinks in cooking, it is a waste of 
space to can it raw. 


For canned rhubarb, use early, pink 
stock, as the later crop is strong in acids. 
Cut the rhubarb into half-inch lengths. 
Do not remove the outside layer, since it 
cooks soft and its red color gives a very 
attractive pink tinge to the sauce. Pack 
in glass jars and add sugar in the same 
proportion as for sauce, about one-half 
by weight as much sugar as rhubarb. 

Put the jars on a rack in any vessel 
large enough to allow the water to reach 
almost to the top of the jars. Let the 
water surrounding the jars boil 15 minutes. 
Remove the jars. The contents will have 
shrunk considerably, so that the contents 
of some jars can be used to fill the rest. 
Fill jars completely, adjust rubbers, put 
on the tops loosely, return again to the 
water and boil five minutes. Remove and 
tighten covers while still boiling hot. 


Rhubarb, grape or plum conserve: Three 
quarts plums or rhubarb, cut into pieces 
or 1 small basket Concord grapes), 1 
orange (chopped), !4 pound raisins, 4 to 
6 cupfuls sugar (for 3 pints pulp) and 1 
cupful chopped nut-meats. Wash and 
cook fruit until soft and press through a 
strainer. Add orange, raisins and sugar 
and cook rapidly until of a marmalade 
consistency, then add nuts, pack in 
sterilized jars and seal. For a spring 
conserve, rhubarb, strawberries and pine- 
apple can be combined in any proportion 
desired. 


For rhubarb marmalade use 3 pounds 
rhubarb (cut into l-inch pieces, but not 
peeled), 3 pounds sugar, 3 lemons (juice 
and rind), 14 pound walnuts (chopped) 
and 2 or 3 strips preserved ginger, finely 
chopped. Cook rhubarb, sugar and 
lemons together for three hours. Then 
add nuts and ginger, cook ten minutes 
longer, then pour into glasses and seal 
with paraffin. 


Rhubarb compote requires 6 dried figs, 
cut into pieces, 1 cupful cold water, 6 
cupfuls. sliced rhubarb, 3 cupfuls seeded 
raisins (chopped), 3 oranges, 114 cupfuls 
sugar, 3 bananas (sliced), 114 cupfuls 
broken walnut-meats. Wash figs, then 


soak overnight in cold water. Add 
rhubarb and raisins and cook until thick 
(about 45 minutes). Add the orange 


pulp, sugar and bananas and cook ten 
minutes, stirring often. Then add wal- 
nuts and cook five minutes. When done, 
pour into sterilized glasses and seal with 
paraffin. 


Baked rhubarb is delicious. Prepare 
the same as for stewing, adding the sugar, 
but no water, and bake in a slow oven for 
an hour and a’half. Less sugar and one- 
half cupful of seedless raisins may be 
added. An orange also adds to the flavor. 
pa the rind and add thin slices of the 
pulp. 
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Asbestos - lined lid 
keeps handle cool. 


Here's the iron 
< with a point that 
—>)\yj stays hot and a 
—4, S{ handlethatkeeps 
cool — the Cole- 
man Self - Heating Iron! Saves ironing 
time and energy. Heat easily regulated. 
Does average ironing on less than 2 cents 
worth of fuel. Makes and burns its own 
gas from any good grade of gasoline, 
Pointed at both ends. Cloth cannot 
gather or wrinkle on back stroke. Heats 
for use in five minutes or less. Maintains 
steady, even heat, No botherseme cords 
or attachments. Highly polished and 
nickeled. U.S. price $5.50. 
Ask Your Dealer to show you the 
Coleman Self-Heating Iron. If he 
is not supplied, write us and we 
will send descriptive literature 
and see that you are taken care of 
promptly. Address Dept. FJ7 . 
Ee COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO, 
Factory and General Offices: 


Wichita, Kansas 
Branches. Philadelphia, Chicago Los Angeles 
A necean Factory. 


orente, 






















Self-He Yates Iron 








“Cone Painting’’ 


m, or l-minute embroidery. Quick. Easy. Any- 
ycan doit. For fancy handkerchiefs, 
scarfs, pillow tops, table runners, dresses, 
~. drapes. Complete trial outfit, 
-_- $1.00. Includes complete 
an explicit instructions; silk 
crepe handkerchief, stamped with 
latest design; 3 bottles caters ltub: 
background white; 1 pkg. metallic 
gold; 1 brush;12 cones. Newillustrat- 
ed cone ainting booklet FREE. Send 
today. Fiandkerchief and materials 
would easily cost $3.85 in the stores— but 
you pay only adollar! Order today. 


Thayer& Chandler, Dept. 42,913 VanBurenSt.,Chicago 
REMEMBER ! { new booklet is FREE 
° trial outfit, only only § $1 
The safest and finest sweet for old and young. 
You can produce it. Make it a pastime or a 
regular business. If you have bees now, send for 
our handsome 1927 bee-supplies catalog. If you 


are not a beekeeper but interested in bees, send for 
our free booklet, ‘‘Bees for Pleasure and Profit.” 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Box 525, Medina, O. 
Oldest and Largest Bee Supply House in nm the World 


° Iceless Refrigerator 


Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs ig to operate — lasts a life- 
time. owen into well, basement or 
spoke) excavation. Easily and quickly 
4} installed. Costs less than a season’s ice 
5h hy bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 
windiass and evaporation. Write for 
free folder. Agents Wanted. 
[} EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
S Gig N. 7th St., Washington, iowa 
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—CECIL COATES, BEULAH, MICH. 
MADE ONE DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
MENDETS, a patent patch +: instantly 


mending leaks in all a oe le one free. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., 310, 


eos Amsterdam, WN. Y. 
We have a smi Combination Brush 
Set for the home. {iso Ricce*;, Ze" "8s; Os prot 














Write 610 Bankers Reserve Life Bldg., Box 815, Omaha. N 
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A ‘Program for 
| Your (lub 


‘By Aunt Harriet 














HE program committee of our neigh- 
borhood club wants to find something 
new for next year’s work. What would 
you suggest? Chairman. 


As May Day is Child Health Day, it is 
natural to think of child health and child 
welfare, and you would find enough ma- 
terial in the Child’s Bill of Rights to keep 
your club busy for years. The bill declares 





‘‘That there should be no child in America 

That has not been born under proper 
conditions, 

That does not live in hygienic surround- 
ings, 

That ever suffers from undernutrition, 

That does not have prompt and efficient 
medical attention, 

That does not receive primary instruc- 
tion in the elements of hygiene and 
good health.”’ 


The American Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y., and the 
Children’s Bureau, Dept. of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will supply you with litera- 
ture on any phases of these subjects. 

Proper conditions include the right kind 
of building for the home and a good home 
atmosphere Better Homes in America, 
1653 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 
will give you information concerning the 
building and furnishing of a home. As to 
home atmosphere, a nerve specialist lately 


declared that every ease of nervous prostra- ° 
tion which had come under his observation 
could be traced to an unhappy childhood. I P ‘ ; 
fear this statement is very near the truth. Perfect jam or jelly with 
only one or two minutes 





Hygienic surroundings include order, clean- 


liness and sanitary conditions for the home, boiling. Saves all the flavor 
home grounds and the community. cel h . 7 
Undernutrition requires the study of food, and color of the fresh fruit. 
and for this I advise you to get in touch with 
the National Dairy Council, 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave.. Chicago. [il.. the National Health HE difficulty in making jams and jellies has always 
Council, 370 Seventh Ave. pw be ow. Nell been that fruits vary so much in the amount of 
and to make use ol! the too yulietins whic . 
you can get from the Bureau of Home jellying substance which they contain. 
Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Fust bring your frt aia All fruits differ from year to year, and lose their 
g (Ou dti—oO 
. , * tg jellying quality as they ripen. Very few fruits have 
N order to receive prompt and efficient Sruitjuice—and sugar toa I y . siti y b sie 1 ll of th 8 
| medical attention, the community needs boil, add Certo, boil hard Cnougn Je ying substance to je lify all of ¢ eir juice. 
Sane, Se ae a Ney one ortwominutes,andit's That is why you used to be obliged to boil half your 
ty "ses sical examination o ; 
aante rr cchasl” ohiidees go age | ready to skim, pour and fruit juice away before this jellying element was con- 
Parents must be well informed if the chil- seal.YourgrocerhasCerto. centrated enough to jell the rem: lining juice. 
a ee ps yh ak in the elements A book of nearly 100 rec- But now—with Certo this is all changed. For Certo 
oO y riene ant goo ee . 2 . . . "~2 - . . 
A vast amount of material in the form of ipes under the label of ig the natural jellying substance, taken from fruits in 
leaflets, booklets, posters and films is avail- each bottle. which it is abundant, concentrated, re- 





able. A wide-awake club can arrange for 
several moving-picture programs during the 
year. Films are provided or suggested by 
the National Dairy Council, the state col- 
leges, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Motion Picknes Department, Divi- 
sion of Publications, in Washington. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
two new series of lantern slides on control 
of household pests. Series 60 shows pests 
destructive to property, such as food, cloth- 
ing and furniture. Series 61 shows pests 
detrimental to health, either through carry- 
ing diseases or annoying man. These slides 
are available for distribution from the Office 
of Agricultural Instruction, Extension Ser- 
vice, Department of Agriculture. 

The American Library Association, 86 
East Randolph St., Chicag6, IIL, will suggest 
good reading matter for the home, and the 
American Art Bureau, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, will advise on pictures. This bureau 
will assist you in getting up an art exhibit, 
lending the necessary pictures and providing 
the lecture. It will cost nothing more than 
the transportation of the material to your 
town and back. 

The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
will help you plan for music and other 
recreation and will furnish suggestions for 
plays and pageants and directions for pre- 
senting them. The material obtainable from 
the organizations mentioned will keep your Adten 
club busy and should benefit your com- 
munity. City. oe AD. Geeatik aie . ae 


fined and bottled for convenient use. 

With Certo delicious jam or jelly can 
be made with perfect success every time 
from any variety of fruit. Only one or 
two minutes’ boiling is needed to give a 
firm, tender “set.” The bright color of 
the fresh fruit is no longer darkened by 
long boiling and its delicate fresh flavor 
no longer drifts away in steam. 





Send 10¢ for trial half-size bottle—enough to make 6— 
10 glasses of jelly, depending on the recipe used. A new 
24 page recipe booklet beautifully illustrated in color 
will be enclosed—free! 





Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 68 

Granite Building, Rochester, New York 

(In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg,Ont.) 
Please send me postpaid trial half-size bottle of Certo with 

the new recipe booklet in color. I enclose 10 cents (coin or 

stamps) to cover postage. 





Name... - aiiaua ianiha mati de aloien ieee aa 


State 
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Home Made Ice Cream 
IS Safe - 





‘Desirable. Patterns 
for Home Sewing 
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N the rich cream, the pure 

flavorings or ripe fruits of 
home frozen dainties there is 
only deliciousness, nourish- 
ment, enjoyment and safety. 


heites See oa Oe ee ee 


ROS reer 7 WET Beit Sh 


The New Design 
Triple Motion 
WHITE 


MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER 


And that delicacy of flavor, that 
extreme smoothness of texture which 
everyone desires are especially insured 
in home made ice creams and sherbets. 

Plan this season to own a freezer 
and have Home Made Ice Cream any 
time you wish, then you will know that it is pure and safe. 


The New Design White Mountain Freezer with its famed 
“triple motion” principle produces ice cream of wonderful 
smoothness—and freezes it quickly. 


The WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Inc. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


























Tell Us What Book You Want 


Besides the ones shown are others by all the popu- 
lar and best authors. Splendid Bible given. 
Send today for entire list of Rewards. 

By our easy plan, Books, Jewelry, Athletic Goods, 
etc., cost you no money, but are given as Rewards 
for a very few subscriptions to The Farm Jour- 
nal. Just a few hours and your choice is yours. 
Supplies and instructions sent free. 


Extra Book with May Orders 


With every book-Reward, during May, a splendid 
book giving the story of a recent Movie Success, 
will be given FREE. Send coupon now. 


SS — —_— Mai tht C0 a Oo 


The Farm Journal, Dept. FR-6, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Gentlemen: Tell me all about your wonderful Rewards. I like books by_— a 
Box, St., 
| Name tm fe F. 2 
Post Office oe LS a 




















Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
46 inches bust measure. 


Art Color Medallions | 
Set of round medallions, 35 cents; set of | 
| NEW, 25. IRON 


5817. 
5508. 





medallions for kitchen furniture, 75 cents; 5781. Misses’ Dress. 8 cizcs: 16, 18, 99 years. 
set of medallions for bedroom furniture, iain te Den 5509. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
45 cents. stove dredgery. Cuts ironing time 46 inches bust measure. 
é _ teps. Cost - iil 
Art color medallions can be purchased from any | cent for 3 hours use, No attach- 5768. Child’s Romper. 2 sizes: 6 months, 1 year. 
McCall Pattern Agency or ordered through The Farm — ments. No cords. No tubes. Gives 5787. Dress for Junior and Miss. 4 sizes: 14, 16, 
Journal. In ordering, sure to give correct number ——- seated aomt. ayo 18, 20 years. 
of set desired. sold 24 in don hnune tome ine. 5807. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; medi- 
Moyer, Pennsylvania, made $164 in one week. We offer you um, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
Farm Journal Dress Patterns same opportunity. Work all or spare time. No experience need- siniend Ienek ilenntie 
ed. New plan. Simply take orders. We deliver and collect. inc — Paendans 
12 cents each Commissions paid same day you take orders. aon for special 5795. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
outfit offer and territory allottment. Write tod 5772. Child’s Dress. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 


THE AKRON LAMP co er 7 75 tron St., AKRON, OHIO 


JRRITATING RASHES 


For quick, lasting relief from 
| itching and burning, doctors prescribe 


Ladies’ Housedress for large figure with 
slender hips. 9 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 
52, 54 inches bust measure. 

Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 


Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in 
coin for our up-to-date 1927 § Spring and Summer Cata- 
log, containing 500 designs of adies’, misses’ and 
children’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Be 
sure to give number and size of pattern wanted. 
Please do not send stamps. Send all orders to The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. Adv. 


5409. 





5774. 














Prices of patterns obtainable from The 





AGENTS—0ur New Household Device | 


washes and dries windows, gwows, cleans walls, scrubs, 


mops, Complete outfit costs less than brooms. Over half 
profit. Harper Brush Works, 142 3rd Street, Fairfield, lowa. 


Resinol 





Farm Journal will be found in first 
column on this page 
































What To Do for | 
Superfluous Hair 


‘By the ‘Beauty Editor 














HERE are many preparations adver- 
tised to destroy superfluous hair, but 
not one accomplishes this permanently. 
| [he only method, so far known, of perma- 
} nently removing it is the electric needle, 
vhich actually reaches and destroys the 
ots. If the growth is not too thick it can 
e relied upon to end the trouble entirely. 





Only an expert should be trusted to do 
this work, however, or scarring may result. 
If there are but a few scattered hairs 


re and there, they can be pulled out with 
They will return, of course, 
it not for several weeks, and they can be 
pulled out as often as they return. 
Never attempt to remove superfluous 
The effect is only 


ezers 


hair with razor. 
temporary, and the growth will return 
arser and stronger than ever. One of 
| the best ways of treating it is to bleach 
It will then be hardly noticeable. Use 


ial parts of peroxid and ammonia, and 
mop it or h a bit of cotton. This 
treatment also tends to make the hair 
brittle, so that it breaks off and becomes 
thinner 

Hair on tl 
leached by this m« 


arms and legs can also be 
hod, so that it is 

ically invisible. But if you prefer 
» remove it, the best way is to use a 
lepilatory, This usually comes in the 


rm of a powder, which is mixed with 

| water to form a peste, and spread on the 
1. The paste is left on for a few min- 

| utes and then scraped off with an ivory or 
} wood spatula, the hair coming with it. 
The hair will return, of course, and the 


rep rated. 

Sometimes a thin or delicate skin will 
be left slightly irritated by this procedure. 
If this happens, rub in a little cold-cream. 
(Another method, which many women use, 
rub the hair off with a cake of fine 
pumice stone. It goes without saying 
that this method can not be used on a 
tender skin. 

And finally we should like to add this 
crumb of comfort: Like most defects, 
superfluous hair is usually not nearly so 
noticeable to others as it is thought to be 
by those who are troubled with it. 


cz 
The Health of Your Child 


Continued from page 53 


} process m ist 


is to 


There is no reason why country children 
should not have the advantages that 
city children have. Why can’t our chil- 
dren have a general physical examination 
twice yearly, with at least as much atten- 
tion paid to the details of their health as 
is paid to the condition of the stock? 

Why shouldn’t they have their teeth 
examined twice a year by the dentist? 
It is a great mistake not to care for the 
baby teeth. They have a definite work to 
do. If they are neglected the second 
teeth are seldom good, and of what bene- 
fit is good food if aching, sensitive teeth 
prevent its being eaten? 

Why do we hire a teacher who is not 
capable of co-operating with us in the 
hygienic care of our children? If she is 
not able and willing to assist us in this 
service, she is not intelligent enough to 
teach the three R’s. An able, alert teacher, 
alive to her responsibilities, could work 
wonders in promoting health in her com- 
munity. Our doctors and our dentists 
will gladly co-operate with us. Let’s give 
them a chance, and the country will have 
its old reputation for healthful living back 
for keeps. 
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Cook With Gas 






— Anywhere 


The Kitchenkook gives you the advantages of city gas 


service—no matter where you live, for Kitchenkook is a 


gas stove. 


Makes and burns its own gas from gasoline. 


The 


clear blue flame of the world’s fastest cookstove makes cooking 


a delight. 
or all burners are ready for use. 


It lights with a match, and in one minute one 


Kitchenkooks are made in 16 popular models—from the beautiful 
white porcelain range, with built-in oven and broiler, to the two-burner 


plate. 
with built-in oven. 


Write for name of nearest dealer 
and folder describing this stove and 15 
other popular models. 


American Gas Machine Co. 
Incorporated 


ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK . SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 855, shown above, is a medium priced three-burner stove 


| American Gas Machine Co., Inc | 
Dept. K. 14, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Send me full particulars about Albert Lea | 
Kitchenkooks, and name of nearest dealer. | 


Name. 
| Address ; | 
Sows and Sete :..:.... ii eh 
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neglect! 








| in its relentless grip. 


using Forhan’s for the Gums. 


protects teeth and kee 
| Safeguar 


and 60c 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... 


will ad ; pay ti 





Pyorrhea penalizes 
4 out of every 5 


What a = penalty Pyorrhea exacts for 

t spreads its poison through the 
system, undermines health, destroys precious 
youth. And four persons out of every five 
after forty (and thousands younger) get caught 


But you need never fear Pyorrhea. Go to 
| your dentist at least twice a year. And start 


Used regularly and in time, Forhan’s pre- 
vents Pyorrhea or checks its vicious course. 
It firms the gums and keeps them healthy. It 
them white. 

It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., and contains 
Forhan's —— Liquid, used by dentists ev ery where. 

your health! Start using Forhan’s regularly 
morning and night. Teach your children the same good 
habit. dad safe—get a tube today, Atall druggists’, 35¢ 


Heilearéc for the gums 
IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


You can be sure of this 


Thousands are keeping breath sweet and fresh this Lew 
way. We promise you'll never go back to ordinary 
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mouthwashes that only conceal unpleasant breath with 
embarrassing odors of their own after you have used 
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Belt , 
Ee MFG. CO., Dept. F414, 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


ON CHESAPEAKE AND OFIO RY. 

* Write for free booklet about fertile Virginia 
farms with improvements. Delightful cli- 
mate. Livestock, trucking, general farm- 
ing. Fast transp jonatr ble rates 
to nearby markets. Schools and churches 
excellent—good roads and taxes low. 

Rk. TF. CRAWLEY, Land Agent, 


ROOM 335, CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY., RICHMOND, VA 














AUTOISTS Wonderful New leant 
—- > Humidifier & Gas 

utos. Increases 
mileage, speed and power. Agencies fae be me every where. 
CRITCHLOW. 1A-104, WHEATON, ILL. 





Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant. Try it. 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure, 
At all drug and shoe stores—35¢ 


Dt Scholls 
_Zino-pads 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk model in protecting your ideas, Send sketch 
or model for instructions or write for, FREE 
book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and “‘Record 
of Invention” form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed. Communications strictly con- 
fidential. Prompt, careful, cient service. 
Clarence A. O’ Brien, Registered Patent Attor- 
ney, 87-H Security Bank Building (directly across 
street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


STOVINK s!i0is'atse 
STOVES BLACK 
Restores red or gray stoves or any iron heater to 
even black. Not a polish, but a renovator. 


your dealer for it. Sample bottle 10c prepaid. 
Johnson's Laboratory, P. 0. Box 916, Worcester, Mass. 


Put one on—the 
pain is gone! 























Matt’s Farewell 
Fire, 


Continued from page 10 














live on love, you know. Then where will 
you get the money?” 

“They won’t cost $300,” he assured 
her; ‘two hundred and fifty. I'll run a 
transfer business. I always wanted to. 
I’m not old. I still have ambition.” 

Mrs. Strugis was amazed at this unex- 
pected display of aggressiveness on the 
"a of her dish-washer. She studied him 
ora moment. ‘You are just a sentimen- 
tal old fool, Matt,” she said disgustedly as 
she left the room, unexpectedly bumping 
into Lola in the doorw: ay. 


S soon as Mrs. Strugis was gone, slen- 
der, grim, black-haired Lola, the 
table-girl, slipped in. She was not a girl 
at all; she was all of 35. She had come to 
this country from some one of the seeth- 
ing, smoldering little kingdoms, and the 
bitter acid of her past still clung to her 
thin, firm lips. 

“Matt, ” she whispered, glancing over 
her shoulder to make sure they were 
alone, “I heard what you two said. Have 
you the money to buy the horses?” 

He had refused to confide his financial 
status to Mrs. Strugis. “I’ve $150 in the 
bank, and I aim to ask the chief to let me 
pay the rest later,”’ he told her. 

“The city government won’t do business 
that way, Matt,” she reasoned. Then an 
unfathomable look crept into her eyes. 
“Why don’t you sell Firelad to that dude 
son of Mrs. Strugis? He wants him and 
would give you the $100 you need.”’ 

“Sell Firelad!’’ gasped Hushley, reach- 
ing out to touch the dog curled at his feet. 
“Not for a million. No, not even a 
million!” 

The collie stirred. Hushley smoothed 
down the black-and-white shag. A 

pathetic tenderness crept into his blue 
os es. For seven years the collie had been 
his only faithful companion. Sell him? 
Never! 

““Matt,”’ Lola bent over him, “you love 
the dog as much as you do the horses at 
Station 3, don’t you?” 

“They’re my only friends,’ answered 
Hushley, ‘‘and nobody sells off a friend.” 

““Matt”—there was a queer look in 
Lola’s gray-green eyes—‘‘Matt, when you 
get your transfer business going I’ll—I’ll 
help you. Matt, didn’t you get a letter 
once that your runaway wife was dead?” 

He stared at her. ‘Yes, I got a letter.” 

“All right, Matt, I'll let you have the 
money.” 

For a moment the lost-squirrel eyes 
blinked at her bewilderedly. “Oh, no,” 
he gasped; “‘not—not from you,” he 
stammered out. 

“Why, Matt—because you love me? 

“T—]’m only a clown, Lola.’”’ He cov- 
ered his face with his hands. 

“You’re no clown, Matt’’—her grim 
lips broke into a sweet smile—‘‘you got 
more sense than a lot of people I know. 
You just had too much bitterness, that 
is what’s the matter with you. I know; 
I’ve had it, too. But I saw a long time 
ago that you loved me, Matt. I’m going 
to help you come back.” 


‘ 


Y all the rules of the love game little 
Matt Hushley should have leaped at 
Lola and crushed her to his manly bosom. 
But Matt Hushley did not even kiss her. 
He simply got up, pulled on his cap, got 
nigh his coat and walked out into the 
nl . 
Baht were his feet, so happy was his 
re at he almost ran from Mrs. 
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Strugis’s boarding-house down the dusty 
road to the heart of the city. As he hur- 
ried he thought of Lola—great-hearted 


Lola who loved him, and offered to lend 
him the money he needed as he never 
needed anything in all his life. But he 
could take nothing from her; her love was 
enough. With her love he would get what 
he wanted. Thus do little souls have their 
big moments—and, for the moment, are 
big 

In the down-town district he halted 
before a slender, cream-colored brick build- 
ing. Throwing a glance up at the second- 
story window he discovered a light burn- 
ing. He rushed up the narrow stairs to 
one side of the Central Fire Station. Ina 
big, clean room, almost bare of furniture, 
he found a strong-faced man seated in a 
corner before a desk. The man glanced up 
from his paper at his visitor indifferently. 

“Well, Hushley, what’s it this time?” 
His tone was rough, but not hard. 

“Tt’s Queen, Bess and Venus,’’ Hushley 
dropped his voice as though he spoke of 
sacred things. “I came to see if I could 
buy them. I’m able to pay $150 down.”’ 

The chief thought for a moment. ‘‘Since 
vou think so much of the horses, perhaps 
I could arrange that you have them.” He 
jerked his head up suddenly. ‘See me 
tomorrow, Hushley,’”’ he commanded. 

Matt Hushley hustled homeward walk- 
ing on puffy white clouds. All along the 
way grew roses, beautiful roses of love and 
dreams come true. Lola, Firelad, the 
horses—what more of a golden boon could 
life bestow upon him? 


HAT night he found work to do, work 

that made his muscles ache fearfully. 
He would build a stable for Queen, Bess 
and Venus. The half-rotten lumber he 
found under a river pier. It was desperate 
toil dragging it up to his shack on top of 
the hill, but he labored far into the night, 
even after his legs wobbled so he could 
hardly walk and his breath had a short, 
gasping sound. He decided to bring one 
more piece, then stop. It was a thick, 
water-soaked post. Half-way up the hill 
he found himself _ aying beneath it, 
then he stumbled. A sharp corner of the 
post struck him full across the face. The 
next morning his eyes were so swollen 
that he could see only faintly. 

For three days Matt lay upon his blank- 
ets. There had been hrs Ae wos upon the 
door, but he sent his visitors away. On 
the fourth day he appeared at the Central 
Fire Station, only to be told that the 
West Bridge Storage people had offered 
the city $290 for the three old fire-horses! 
It was as if a powerful hand had smote 
him across the face. He reeled on his 
heels, and without uttering one word, 
turned and fled toward Station 3. Poign- 
ant misery made him sway drunkenly as 
he raced almost sobbing to the station. 


Concluded in June 











When the fog lifted the house was mist 











The Ingersolls illustrated are: 
Wrist, $3.50; Yankee, $1.50; 

Waterbury in a rolle gold- 
blate case, $8.00; Junior, $3.25; 
and Midget, $3.25. 
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33 NGERSOLLS 

Bp I haveacquired, 
and earned, such a reputation for 
dependability that people some- 
times overlook their good looks 
and up-to-the-minuteness. 


They are, as one automobile com- 
pany expresses it, “Constantly Im- 
proved.” Important style features 
like the“‘silver’’ metal dial are soon 
incorporated into the various 
models of the line. 


For instance, note how the new 
“silver” metal dial of the Midget 
with its dainty new figures gives it 
a sprightly stylish look. 

Note, too, the graceful tonneau 
shape of the Wrist Watch and its 
metal dial. Take a glance at the 
jeweled Waterbury in its rolled 


NEW YORK » 








AS UP-TO-DATE AS A 


CHICAGO » 






AUTOMOBILE 


gold-plate case, and at the 1927 
abdil 12-<ieb Jodier. 

Even the Old Reliable, the fa- 
mous Yankee, which you buy for 
$1.50, now has an antique bow and 
crown, is more closely cased and has 
the air of a higher priced watch. 

And so on through the entire line 
of 15 models, five of which are il- 
lustrated above, and all of which 
are carried by most stores that 
sell Ingersolls. 

We suggest that you go to one of 
these stores, see the complete new 
line and select just the watch you 
most want. 


Sugersot 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO.,, Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





















Free Book:100 Homes 






















Patpearn cedar oss | $152 howe 


ih lumber, millwork and other materials. 
ma —_-7 direct to your station. Each piece is cut, Ag 4s 
notched by power-driven saws. Customers say they save 30% 


.000 less. Machine-accu 
. Easy to build—many put up own homes. 


Plans drawn by skilled architects. Specially designed farm homes, 
a pm 


guarant. 
speciftations. «Ni No ex- 











8% lumber waste. Many ulld ‘or $200 to 
racy insures tighter. stronger, warmer 








2 roomy closets, and built-in kitchen cabi- 
oad price covers all materials according to 








a — tras. 200,000 customers. i i es 
140 Book Gordon -Van Tine Co. 
POULTRY eer shows photos. floor i 964 Gordon Street, 
16x 20 oe Ghalteais neteek Davenport, Iowa 


fo Tod. PP Lé yes I Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 


sees: Bivcom « steep gape ‘arm Bldgs. Please send me Catalogs and Wholesale Prices. 
“20 Year Year een interested 12 .een-enceveseqeereneneersveneeree 
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For Sore Muscles 





rub in Absorbine, Jr.... 


AFTER strenuous use of muscles 
somewhat out of condition, play safe 
Rub in Absorbine, Jr. A powerful 
liniment, pleasant to use. 
Absorbine, Jr. scatters the congestion. 
Over night — like magic — the aches 
and soreness disappear. 

Absorbine, Jr. is also a dependable 
antiseptic. Keep ithandy-use it freely. 

At all druggists’, $1.25 or postpaid 





CWNetxeesinans 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT | 










Ww. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
bottle sent Springfield, Mass. 






Don't Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires / 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left in Them 
With National Tirefiller 

Rides like air, but 1s absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor 
ing without having to mend punc 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices, We have special Agency 
Proposition for live menin unassigned 
territory. 


ts National Rubber Filler Company 
Wanted 600 College Sreet_ Midlothian, Texas 








Instead of renting again for next year, why not 
make arrangements now and begin retailing 
Rawleigh Products next year? $150 to $400 a 
month and more clear profit made last year by 
Guldner, Pa., whose sales were $15,092: Parlow, 
Wis., sold $18, 635; McGraw, Calif., "$12,139 
Be your own boss. No selling experience re- 
quired. We supply Products, Outfit, Sales and 
Service Methods. Profits increase every month 
No lay off. Steady year-round. Lowest prices 
Highest values. Rawleigh Methods get busi- 
ness everywhere. Particulars Free. 


DEPT. P.N.8715 





RENTERS 


Here’s Your Opportunity! 





W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


FREEPORT, ILL. 











tammering and 
“Its Cause and Cure.” It tells Reo I 


Send 10 cents for pe-pene & book on 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. a N. Bogue, 
7988 
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Welcome to the Capital! 


ITHIN a 
very few 
weeks an 


army of 4-H delegates will be 
marching from every state in the union 


toward the District of Columbia, 
home of Uncle Sam. 


Sixty-five marine corps tents have been 


reserved and will be pitched 
in front of the main build- 
ings of the Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 





The nation’s Capitol bids welcome to the boys and girls from every state 


ture. The camp-grounds are sur- 
rounded by trees and flowers which 
our scientists have brought to the 
government grounds from every 
corner of the earth. The boys and 
girls will like the rows of ginkgo or 
maidenhair trees from China and 
Japan, with their little fan-shaped 
leaves and nuts—which are all right 
unt il the outer covering is crushed, 
then oh, what a smell! The Chinese 
like the kernel of this nut and some- 
times Washington Chinamen can 
be seen gathering nuts under these 
trees. 

There are also a clump of real 
bamboo, a California incense cedar, 
a Chinese scholar tree, pond cy- 
press, yew, Japanese varnish tree, 
Japanese flowering cherry, Japanese 
maples —_ flaming red leaves, 
magnolia, Japanese snowball, Osage 
orange, hardy orange, English 
maples, boxwood and jujube. Along 
one side of the grounds are the 
Department greenhouses contain- 
ing lemon, orange, banana and 
grapefruit trees and _ interesting 
cactus plants of all shapes and 
sizes, with thousands of thorns that 
will make the flesh creep just to 
look at them. 

Nearby is the Office of Co-Op- 
erative Extension—the national 
headquarters of 4-H club work. 
Many different bureaus, divisions 
and branches of the Department of 
Agriculture make their home in the 
surrounding buildings. 

One of the first things each 
camper will see when he rolls out 


‘By GEORGE 


E. FARRELL of bed in the morn- 


standing tall and white against a blue sky, 
or if the morning is heavy its tapering 


cap 


straight shaft reaching for the sky in 
memory of a farm boy called the “father 
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A silent watchman in the moonlight— that is what the Washin —, Monument will 
be from June 16 to 22, as the 4-H Club delegates sleep wi 
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ing is the Washing- 
ton Monument 


will be veiled in clouds; a simple 


of his oventey.” From the foot 
of the monument, looking 
due east, can be seen 
another memorial, 












































a temple of simplicity and beauty 
to honor another farm boy, Abra- 
ham Lineoln. Across the Potomac 
a little to the south is Mount 
Vernon, the farm home of George 
Washington. 


The Camp Program 


“How are the 4-H club delegates 
going to spend their time?” a young 
chap asked me. Here is the pro- 
gram Uncle Sam has provided: 

At 6 o’clock each morning reveille 
will sound. The campers will roll 
out of bed, put their tents in order, 
and turn out at 6:25 for flag-raising. 
Then will follow a lively 15 minutes 
of setting-up exercises, a scramble 
across the monument grounds and 
a 15-minute swim in the municipal 
outdoor pool. After this breakfast 
will be welcome, and it will be 
served in nearby cafeterias. 

At 9 every one will be seated in 
Assembly Hall to listen to the 
nation’s leaders in agriculture— 
men whose pictures most of the 
boys and girls have seen in the 
newspapers and farm magazines. 
There will be, for instance, W. M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture; 
C. W. Warburton, Director of Ex- 
tension Work; Dr. C. B. Smith, 
and many others you have often 
heard about. 

One especially interesting speaker 
will be Dr. William M. Mann, 
Director of the National Zoo, who 
brought a whole shipload of wild 
animals—2,000 in all—from Africa 
last year. Dr. Mann will tell about 


in its shadow 
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Number Four of a Series 


Patrick 
Henry 


Prophet, herald, and or- 
ator of the Revolution, 
whose burning eloquence 
roused the colonies to 
resist oppression, until the 
heart of Loyalist Virgin- 
ia throbbed in unison 
with the heart of Puritan 
Massachusetts. 


his trip. Stories of what he did 
when one giraffe got seasick, and how a 
vicious cobra escaped and scared the 
stokers on the boat, will amuse the boys 
and girls. Later the delegates will have a 
chance to visit the park and see all the 
wild creatures Dr. Mann brought along. 

There isn’t a single important public 
building which 4-H’ers won’t have a 
chance to visit and inspect. Special trips 
to the White House, the Capitol, and the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing have 
been scheduled. 

As every boy who has been to school 
should know, Uncle Sam’s business rests 
on three legs: the executive, the judicial 
and the legislative. Delegates will not 
only have these three branches of govern- 
ment explained, but personal inspection 
of their headquarters, by the boys and 
girls, has been made part of the club camp 
program. The White House, home of 
President Coolidge, is at present being 
repaired, but the delegates will be able 
to get in just the same. 

The Capitol is Uncle Sam’s real home, 
and he will have open house for the boys 


it 
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“Mark Every Grave’’ 





Patrick Henry, who died on June 6, 1799, 

is buried just outside the garden of his 

last home, “Red Hill,” in Charlotte County, 
Virginia. 








Our Certificate of Perfec. 
tion, when requested from 
any memorial dealer, as- 
sures you of our personal 
inspection through the vari- 
ous stages of completion 
and is your perpetual guar- 
antee against defective 
workmanshipand material. 


Write for Booklet “* F” 
prs 


f Only when we have carved our thought 

in a material whose flawless beauty re- 

mains unchanged through the ages, ‘have 

we symbolized in a fitting manner our 
reverence and love. 


Rock of Hges 


“The Flawless Barre Granite” 


and girls. In the Capitol the club dele- 
gates will see the chamber in which meets + 
the Supreme Court, the highest judiciary 
body in the country. The Senate Cham- 
ber and House of Representatives, where 
Congress makes the national laws, will 
be open. 

The program includes visits te other D0 


points of interest in and around the 
national city. A trip which 4-H’ers will Best Quality Basswood 
long remember will be that to Arlington H 


Cemetery, with its dazzling white marble 


amphitheater, and the tomb of America’s 
95¢C per 100 


Unknown Soldier. The lovely old planta- 
SERVISAVE serves and saves for alert bee 
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Site of the club camp on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture grounds 











ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 
BARRE, VERMONT 
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'| More Salesmen | 
Wanted 


HE FARM JOURNAL has an | 
opening for several more relia- 
ble, steady men of good appearance | 

for subscription sales work in all 
parts of the United States. 
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tion home of General Robert E. Lee is 
also in Arlington. Quaint old Alexandria, 
an important colonial port on the Po- 
tomac, where stands old Christ Church, 
in which Washington worshipped, will be 











visited. Then there will be trips to the 
Smithsonian Institute, to the beautiful keepers. This position offers a wonderful opportu- 
Pan-American Building where, at the in- Supply your apiary with these fine basswood nity to the right man. ZJt pays big | 
resid Hardi the Dis- sections, 4%("xl1%,"—clear-cut V grooves, two- money. It is permanent and offers a 
vitation of President Harding, e 1S beeway st le, carefully dovetailed—satisfaction splendid future. 
armament Conference was held, to the parents. aw Selling experience not necessary. Any man 
with common sense can succeed. 


D. A. R. Building, Corcoran and Freer Art We have slashed costs with quantity production. 
You profit. Remit now by check or money order— 


Galleries, the new National Science Build- only Secper hundred, t.. b, waschoummnes Albeny, 
ing and the Congressional Library. _ N. Y., Lynchburg, Va., Texarkana, Ark., Sioux 
Besides the sightseeing, the extension City, Ia., or Watertown. (Weight 6 Ibs.) 


folks have planned to have these club 
members from all the states ge et together SERVISAVE 
c Box F. ¥. 377 Watertown, Wis. 


each day at conferences, exchange ideas 
on club programs and discuss their prob- SERVISAVE Bee Supplies are manufactured 


The work is easy and pleasant. The sell- 
ing plan is new, unusual and effective. All 
our men have to do is call on folks and 
take orders for one of the lowest priced, 
. easiest selling propositions in the world. 
You start making money at once. No 
time lost or delays in getting started. 
We give all our salesmen thorough in- 
struction. Each has exclusive gone 
We want only honest, truthful, 








lems and successes. Each evening a 

special program will be given in a sylvan 
theater on the monument grounds. There 
will be a 4-H radio night, a candle-lighting 
ceremony and council circle, a banquet, 
and a special concert by the famous 
Marine Band. 

Washington will be a gay-looking city 
June 16 to 22. The presence of soldiers 
and marines almost always gives it a 
holiday appearance. But when the 4-H 
boys and girls in their uniforms and 4-H 
hats walk up and down Pennsylvania 
Avenue, visitors and citizens of Washing- 
ton will know that there is something 
doing. Wait till they hear the 4-H songs 
and yells the delegates from each state 
will contribute! 


by G. B. Lewis Company, established 1874, 
All SERVISAVE prices are bed rock—get our price list 
of guaranteed bee supplies, Copy on request. 




















2005 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 





able men who have cars, are willing to 
work six days every week and are not 
afraid a weather. 

State age, whether you have a car and 
when you can start. 


Ihe farm Journal 


Sales Department Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Years of Fine 


* 
Experience 
Model 26 
The J. Stevens Arms “Crack Shot” 
Company has (at left) 
— single shot, 
manufactured tehedown. 22 


over ten mil- 
lions of arms. 


Send for new Model 12 
Stevens “Marksman 
(at right 
Firearms K) —single shot, take- 


rim fire. $8.00 


Dept. 1059 


Owners of 
Page-Lewis Arms Co. 


Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corp. 


. Get Low Prices 
on yg 4. Boxes 


and 
Baskets 


Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money b: juying direct 
from the largest Boz and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany, Ind, 








WAM RIN 








Lightning causes 75% of farm fires. One deadly flash may 

burn your buildings to ashes. Protect your life and prop- 

erty with L paaed tt Agezoves Rods. No losses when our 

AGENTS its ts for'y0 ote Rode. Bigger pret 

4 ol or Is e teach 

A ENTS WANTED ‘ aes the baseeee: Big de- 
mand. Write for free les catalogue and Agents’ prices. 
50S. B. BARNETT & CO CO., Mfrs., Cedar Rapids, lows. 


Big Money Making Wells 


L. E. Haffner, Donnellson, Iowa, averaged $180 00 
aweek. Big money made mak- 
ing wells. Be your own boss 
Need but small capital to start. 





& We make complete line of augers 
aq and drills, horse and engine pow- 
er.Write today for prices, catalog 
and easy terms. No obligation. 

Clarinda, Iowa Box 735 





LISLE MFG. CO. 


Federal Garden Tractor 
A giant for power. Gear 


driven with enclosed 
gears. Plows, seeds, culti- 
vates 1,2 or 3rows. Guar- 
anteed. 











Free circular. 


yas PeSeRAt FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO. 
E. 79thS Cleveland, Ohio 


Mi CONCRETE 
Special rock bottom prices on famous 


curved-blade KWIK-MIX on skids, 

ped new gift offer — on request. 
orld s most economica 
batch-a-minute, perfect MIXER 
Thousands in use. Write today. 

Badger KWIK-MIX. Co 

1000 Cleveland A’ 


ve, Wis. 
KITSELMAN “== 


See Farm Wie ray Lawn Fence, 
ts and Roofing. 
votgnt. *s saved $22.40" 


rae uron County, Mich, 
yfor FREE Catalog. 


22: 































long rifle and 
-32 long rim fire 
cartridges. $6.00 


down, .22 long rifle, 
25 rim ‘fire and .32 


J.Stevens Arms Co. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass, 
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eAre You a Friend to the “Birds? 


All Our Folks should be 

















May ‘Bird Quiz 


This quiz can be used for discussion 
at bird-club meetings 


(1) Did you observe Bird Day? If not, 
why not? 

(2) What are the advantages of having 
one day set aside as Bird Day 
throughout the United States, in- 
stead of celebrating 48 different days? 

(3) What are migrants? Name some. 
(4) Do all birds migrate? 
5) Name some species that do not 
migrate. 
6) Which birds arrive in May? 
7) Which birds will nest in bird-houses? 
8) Which birds nest earliest? 
9) Name materials that birds use for 
building nests. 
10) Which birds lay eggs without con- 
cealing them? 
11) Do both sexes assist in building? 
It is not necessary to send in answers 
to us, but write them down and compare 
with the answers we print next month. 


a Zar 
In telligent Swallows 


Eave swallows usually select the eaves of 
a building for their nesting site, and some- 
times as many as 100 nests may be ob- 
served under one projection. Obervations 
on the habits of the common eave, or 
cliff, swallow show that this bird pos- 
sesses a remarkable degree of intelligence. 

There was a shed open on one side only, 
where for many years cliff swallows had 
attached their nests to the sleepers of the 
loft. One spring they adhoc as usual, 
and soon began repairing old nests or 
building new ones. 

It was noticed that one bird remained 
in her half-finished nest, and did not 
appear to be much engaged. Soon a 
neighbor, owning a nest a few feet away, 
arrived with a fresh pellet of clay, and 
after adjusting it in a satisfactory manner, 
flew away for more. No sooner was she 
out of sight than the quiet bird repaired 
to the neighbor’s nest, appropriated the 
clay which had been placed, and molded 
it to her own nest! 

When the plundered bird returned no 
notice was taken of the theft, which was 
repeated as soon as she was again out of 
sight. These movements were repeated 
many times, with the result that the nest 
of the stay-at-home bird .grew apace, 
without any hard work on her part. 


cA Permanent Home 


In this shed a nest remained undis- 
turbed, and was occupied by probably the 
same pair of birds for several seasons. 
One spring the birds returned and all 
sane well until one day a number of 
swallows were seen walling up the entrance 
to this old nest. This work, as well as the 





War-time in Crowville—A couple of 
rook—ies 


outline of a new nest over the old, was 
soon completed. 

When the closed nest was broken open, 
the body of a dead swallow was found 
within. The bird probably had died a 
natural death, and the friends, being 
unable to remove the body, and knowing 
that it would soon become offensive, 
sealed it up. 


CZ) 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 

to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

orous birds, and do what I can for the club.* 

908,480 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 20-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Stands them on their heads” 


Must kill rats or your money back. 
Not touched by dogs or cats. “‘Never 
fails’’ say thousands of users. At deal- 
ers or 35c prepaid and guaranteed. 
Liquid Veneer Corporation, 3715 
Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog o: est 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled Rochin y. 
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The, Musk-Ox 














HE musk-ox combines many char- 

acteristics of both sheep and cattle. 
The name ‘‘musk”’ was originally applied 
on account of the musky odor given off by 
this ruminant. It is covered with a thick 
coat of brown hair and a yellowish under- 
wool. Wonderfully soft garments have 
been made of the long, silky musk-ox hair. 
This beast is not so high as a tall ox. Its 
legs are short and stocky. 

The musk-ox is a native of the Arctic. 
Eskimos and explorers use the meat for 
food. In days past, musk-oxen roamed 
over this continent as far south as Ken- 
tucky, but now are found only in the 
northern parts of America. They became 
extinct long ago in the northlands of 
Europe and Asia. 


cz 
Grow Up with the Trees 


yey : m i. 
f e rat & #*: » 
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Forestry projects are becoming popular in 
some of our clubs and clans. The picture 
above shows one of the agricultural-ex- 
tension workers teaching some Colorado 
young folks about trees. ‘Plant a forest 
and grow up with the trees’ is the motto 
of the North Carolina boys. 


Cc-Z 9 
The: Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
54,240; 843 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 


| he is on the farm. 





Westclox 





Pocket Gen 


For everyday use on the farm 


For consistent, accu- 
rate time-keeping, 
day after day, you name ‘‘Westclox”’ on 
can’t beat Pocket Ben. the dial identifies him 
You can dependon as a member of the 
him for correct time. famous Westclox 
He’s a friendly, help- family. 
ful, sturdy little fellow, Sold everywhere— 
as popular in town as_ $1.50. With luminous 
night-dial, $2.2 


Pocket Ben is Big 
Ben’s brother. The 





WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Foectory: Peru, Illinois. Jn Canada; Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 




















Want Your Choice of These Rewards? 
Your choice will be sent postpaid and will cost you nothing. 
Hundreds are surprised how easily they get their Rewards and 
how good they are. Be sure to give 
number of your choice below. 


Fielder’s Glove 

Ask for No.11 

«) = mt oo ogee 

we padd ° oa 

A ray og net \ ar y tra strong seams, 
sk for No. , 


laced wrist Full 

league size. Easy 

Ball-bearing, adjustable to size, nickel-plated, to get this — 

very speedy, light and strong. One style only grade glove by 
for both boys and girls 

The Farm Journal, Dept. FC-3, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


this popular plan. 
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MAHER & GROSH CO. 
638 A St., Toledo, Ohvo 
Established 1477 
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The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps 
of research investigators and practical workers and advisers, 
are at the command of each and every one of Our Folks. 
They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on 


National Service 


Questions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest 
to the geheral reader. Others are answered in personal 





What Do You Want To Know? 


questions referring to any branch or phase of farm work, 
farm life, farm home, farm activities or general farm condi- 
tions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a two-cent 
stamp and your address label from The Farm Journal. 
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them outdoors this 


° sa ylants, starting 
Questions of General rin» CMG 
Some of our favorite plants can be propa- 
Interest gated by cuttings this month. Insert the 
Answered by Experts 


cuttings in a mixture of sand and soil in a 
Vinegar 


box plunged rim deep in the garden where 
it will be shaded during the middle of the 
OW long does it take to make market- 


day. A large share of cuttings will form roots 
and start independent growth, ready to be 
planted out in a month or six weeks. Keep 
them moist but not wet. Here’s a partial 


able vinegar? Where can I get a list: Deutzia (soft cuttir from four to 
ti Mi , ake rine. os, io plata Mg a Sooo oe 
bulletin telling wee ge pore ee six inches long), Euphorbia fulgens, hy- 
gar: -O. W., WW ashingto drangea, Prunus tomentosa, Miss Lingard 
By the improved methods, it is possible phlox, pentstemmon, spirea, viburnum, 
to have vinegar ready for market in as short bougainviila, delphinium. 


a period as six weeks, but it is safer to count 
on six months or a year. The Washington 
Experiment Station, Pullman, Wash., pub- 
lished Bulletin 202 recently, and you may 
be able to get a copy free from foregoing 
address. The Division of Bacteriology, 
Washington Experiment Station, can supply 


Quail and Corn-Borer 
Will you please advise me whether quail 
destroy the European corn-borer, or even 
help to destroy them? F. T.S., Kansas. 
The Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 


vinegar yeast and vinegar bacteria, with 

directions for use in making vinegar, for a D. C., advises us there is not much known 

small sum—50 cents for enough to make 50 regarding the value of the quail in destroying 
the European corn-borer. Several other 


gallons. 


Making Cuttings in May 


Can I make cuttings of any shrubs or 


birds have been observed to feed on the corn- 
borer, including woodpeckers and the com- 
mon robin. The bureau has found the 
latter species a good deal of a handicap in 
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conducting some of their large-scale plowing 
experiments in Ohio, as the birds gathered 
around the plots and picked up the cater- 
pillars as soon as they emerged from the 
soil. It was necessary to protect the large 
field cages with netting in order to eliminate 
this factor. Further on in the investigations 
the bureau will probably get some definite 
evidence as to the value of quail. 
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Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Lump on Mule’s Shoulder 


We have a mule with a large lump on her 
shoulder. We have lanced it twice and 
it does not contain pus. She has not 
been worked for about three months and 
yet is very little better. What can be 
done for it? aw. 
This sounds like a collar bruise, most 
likely brought on by a collar that did not 
fit exactly right. It seems just a little odd 
that no improvement has taken place even 
though the mule has been laid off from 
work. Use as an application a liniment of 
six parts of lard or sweet-oil, and one part 
each of ammonia water and turpentine. 


Sore Teats 


We have a cow whose teats have been 
sore for two or three months, and when we 
get them healed up some they crack open 
and get sore again. What is a good 
remedy to heal and cure them up? C. H. 

After each milking bathe the udder and 
teats with a warm solution of boric acid. 
Dissolve in water as much of the boric acid 
as will go into solution. You should have 
also a small quantity of potassium-perman- 
ganate crystals. Dissolve a few crystals in 
water and touch all the sores, using a swab 
to apply. Finally apply zinc-oxid ointment 
direct to the openings. 


Pig with Sore Eyes 


I have a pig whose eyes are sore, and it 
does not want to eat. I don’t know what 
is the trouble. Please tell me the best 





She: “I will marry you on one condi- 

tion—that you buy an incubator— 

then our married life will not con- 
flict with my political career’’ 
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way to raise young pigs—the feeding, etc. 
M.G. 
{ 
{ A very satisfactory grain combination for COMPANY 
{ young pigs consists of the following in- —— 
gredients: Corn 50 pounds; ground whole : 

oats, 30 pounds; wheat middlings, 20 pounds; = | 
digester tankage, 10 pounds. If ground oats 
is fed to young pigs, the hulls should be 

removed by sifting. If pasture is available 
say green clover or alfalfa—the tankage 
will be a most satisfactory protein and min- 
eral supplement. If green feed is not avail- 
} able, replace the ten pounds of tankage 

Ww with one part each of linseed-oilmeal and s 

sangeet meal and = parts of tankage. Give R. R. RAIL DESIGN STEEL 
ur pig a good dose of Epsom salt, either 
| as a drench or mixed with the feed. Bathe 
its eyes daily with boric-acid solution. 

mf cz 
pr- ! e 
} ot 
he Legal Questions 


od Answered by 


ns 


ite A. H. Throckmorton 
Liability of Beekeepers 


Is a my liable for damages done by bees 
kept by him stinging people or animals? 











| Michigan. Subscriber. 
There is no peculiar act of law in regard 
er to the liability of persons for bees kept by 
them. Such persons, therefore, are simply . : ] h : 
bound by the general rule of the common Banner Posts give you exactly what Sesioped rail design 
law, which requires them to use ordinary you have always wanted in good — aoe Te 8 
ier care in the keeping of the bees, and makes lf osts—great stren th, v 
nd them liable for any damage that results steei ence P S 'é . & 
ot from their failure to use such care. easy attaching of line wires, firm " re 
nd In determining the amount of care to be : asy to attach line 
be exercised, however, the habit of bees in anchorage, long service. Slied —— nies 
V general to sting must be taken into considera- Banner Steel Fence Post aes ae 
' tion, and also the disposition of the par- 
ost ticular bees involved. Persons keeping bees, GUARANTEE ; La Se wi = 
ot for ex: le, have been held liable for dam- 008 Bomner Stes ones Paste ave enate of nalt- 7 = ing 
} yr example, have been held hable for dam destide rag tena tee * veinfore- chor plate anchors 
dd ages where they have kept bees very near a a ~ ave made of N W STEEL and are & post like a rock. 
ren highway or very near a neighbor’s line, so G JARANTEED to hay equal of or longer ermits immediate 
om that the bees stung people passing along service than prompt Let Fie fence construction. 
ot the highway or on the neighbor's land. weight which i avod ender sholier conations. 
art There may also be Babiiy to persons ~~ ‘ Fee te ay Se a Yuiled ts Entire post protected 
are stung on the bee-keeper’s premises i porette phe sp ¥) oforemne <7) vay with mew with best qualitypaint 
such persons were where they had a right to posts, free of charge and without delay, made of pure li 
be when stung and were themselves in the oil base. 
exercise of due care. Persons stung, how- . . 
casa ever, have no right of action for damages Ask our dealer in your community. Banner Steel Posts are not 
we if they are trespassers on the property or if His stock insures quick delivery. affected by frost. Your fence 
en they themselves have not exercised due care is grounded wherever a steel 


=] in Louplag evey trom is teen American Steel & Wire {err stock from lightning 


































































































H. greatly reduced. With Ban- 

ca tz Company ner Steel Posts the fence line 

. can rned Om every year, 

cid Other Sales Officers Chicago, News, York, Raton, thus getting rid of weedy in- 

“1 er , sects an ish. clean 

a H ed /; t h westions Cleveland, Worcester, Suicare. ey. iphia, Pitisburoh, gio OS A 
ot Dorey, oan City Poul O Llaheme Ging, crops and with the least 

an- UIs, ansas City t ify, 

in Afiswered by birming , Dalias, Den ver Balt Lakec ity Ge cubaane, 

rab : 

- Dr. F. O. Hendrickson 

J. R., N. Y.: A bad sprain differs only in Ta fat & ¥ 
degree from a break or fracture. A _ bad ji ; 
sprain of the ankle often leaves one with a SPRAY FOR SS 

it chronic joint trouble. I would suggest that 
oe you rest the affected part as much as possible neon A) Sa “Friend” Traction 
» ne L k« ep it warm. A hot foot-bath for 15 | They work at 300 Ibs. pressure cpraying 6 cums with 
est or 20 minutes often helps remarkably. A a3 i, te the row boom. Buit & to last a lifetime. | 
neocinchophen tablet four times a day will --é- a a ee eee aeons eins “STURDY’”’ 
prove helpful. a only Fotate Speaver with Power Sprayer UBLE ACTION SP 
e s ressure, ‘er De ) 

S. M., Pa.: Diseased tonsils and chronic “REND” MPE. CO. RAYER 
nose conditions are the foremost causes of 126 East Ave. Gasport, N. Y. | Made entirely of brass without leather 
inpleasant breath. Have your teeth and packing or other parts to wear. Slow easy 
tonsils examined for infection. For your stroke throws powerful stream why mad 
nose use a douche of warm water to which on both strokes. Sprays tall trees 
vou add one-half teaspoonful of baking-soda oom, with barrel, pail or knap- 
he a Mette ae oa sac or spraying insecticides, disinfec- 
and one-half teaspoonful of table salt to a whitewash, etc. Makes y 

' glassful of warm water. os sctive fire « extinguisher. 
. ‘um, rrel 24 inch 
C. Z. S., Pa.: Gall stones usually are due seealinedt ié te bay ped se 
\ to a concentrated bile in the presence of an three brass spray nozzles 
infection. Some small gall stones can be : LF ; one fire nozzle. Guaran- 
passed, but usually an operation must be SNA ULE SS EE EET teed for five years. 
resorted to. Two allanol tablets will help Sell le hardwave, tmalement 
) relieve the pain, but usually a fm Po . Sturpy |! © prt Aa 
injection of an opiate is necessary for the WERFUL (= D B S C 
= pain. Does the work of 4 men or | horse. Rew oo . MITH O., INC. 
NV. E.R., N. Y.: St. Vitus dance is con- eultivating or Retest os ee, Oe ee Utica, New York 
sidered to be due, in most cases, to some in- CK easy ‘and eote. 
— fective focus, such as diseased tonsils, bad Belt Pully year ‘round. Write us. —37/ 
teeth, rheumatic fever, and it has been oounene ag eee a ———— 
known to follow certain of the acute infec- rae The Pine | Pine Dell Pp rfecti 
tious diseases as scarlet fever. If any i e _ 
of infection exists, it should be remov : inate: Rina acre of better 
Give the child plenty of good food, sunshine offers these |; hay. Ce ee on better soil 
and rest, and a tonic. St. Vitus dance is not | Selected Dutch Flowering Bulbs | advantages ™ wgver. Heide s leaves and docs 
. - 2 4 1 kere as seed production 
contagious, although it does seem to run in HYACINTHS Postpaid Doz. $1.25— $19. of individual . — ae lenit per ‘eustumer. 
r families. Buy direct os Holland’s best growers. Illustrated Cata- | Price $7.60 per bushel. Write for descriptive folder. 
log "Mailed FREE. Holland Bulb Co., 428 W. 85th St., N. ¥. City, | Pine Dell Land Co., ‘me., Growers, Witliamsburg, Va. 
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Stop Chick 


Diarrhea 
White—any kind 


When diarrhea appears in your 
flock, in any form whatever, Stop it. 
Modern science has evolved a tablet 
to cope with this chick plague. You 
get it only in 


Dr. Hess 
WHITE DIARRHEA TABLETS 


You use them either way, as a preven- 
tive, or as a remedy. 

Lots of folks like to take no chances 
of backsets from diarrhea in their 
flock. For the first three weeks they 
give all the drinking water this scien- 
tific treatment. 

You simply crush and dissolve 4 
tablets to each gallon. Need never 
stir but once. 

These tablets are inexpensive. You 
get 225 fifteen-grain tablets for one 
dollar. Or 100 for fifty cents. 

Now mark this—You use these tab- 
lets at our risk, not yours. If any 
form of diarrhea attacks your flock 
that Dr. Hess White Diarrhea Tablets 
will not remedy, and do it most effec- 
tually, your’ dealer will refund your 
money cheerfully, because he knows 
we protect him fully. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 









Ye reasonab ble. a breeder 


leg banded an oars xperts 
calasael by ¢ ‘Ohio University. Write today. 
South Kenton Poultry Farm, Box 14,_Kenten, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS & PULLETS 


pte ~ Hi Record Trapnested Stock, 200 to 297 egg 
male matings and Ohio Accredited flocks. 


. ad Five Out of Nine Highest birds in December re- 
Pert of 10,000 pullets oo. trapnested in Ohio Record of 
eformence project. Our chicks grow into profitable layers. 


HOLTZAPPLE HATCHERY, Box 95, ELIDA, OHIO 


SQUAB () BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to doit. You 
will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
300 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


LANCASTER QUALITY CHICKS 


Are from flocks culled for egg production and Standard 
quality. We culled 18,000 hens to give you big, strong, 
sturdy chicks. WRITE FOR OUR INTERESTING CAT 
ALO It tells all about our chicks 

Send for May and June price list. 
Lancaster Farms mary, Route 22, Lancaster 
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BABY CHICKS "Hiiihieas" 
THEN INVEST 
Fine pure-bred chicks at prices to fit your poc'e etbook. Pedi- 
greed males and selected females make chicks of finest 
quality. Free poultry book and catalog. We will help you 


with your pub B problems. 
Cooperat reeding & Hatching Co., Box 130, Tire, Ohie 


PURE BRED CHICK 


Prices reduced weekly on our Mich. Aé- 
credited S. C. White Leghorns, Anconas, Bd. 
ee aad list of big bargains. Save 


Silver Silver Ward Ha Hatchery” Box 35 Zeeland, Mich. 


WHITE LEGHORN *<2* ;23.2:!« 
now half price 

a of eight-week-old pullets. Also baby chicks and 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 

Fyears a teens at 20 6 contests. Catalcg and special 
price bulletin free. Iship C.0.D. and guarantee satisfaction. 
Geo. B. Ferris 999 Unio Grand Rapids, Seep 












Bh Peon Missouri's largest 
C. up. Trapaest Breeding Farms. 
16 years of satisfied customers in 48 states. 

12 StateA d. FreeCatalog. 


BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Box 712, CLINTON, MO. 


fae Poutwy, Quality Chicks. 
Best Breeds Turkeys, Geese, 
Ducks, Guineas, Bantams, 


leons. .s- and eggs low. Catalog. 














PIONE FARM TELFORD, PA. 
KENTUCKY Pay after you 

CHICKS. C. 0. D. cep the chicks. 
* as Write for catalog. Reference. 
University of Kentucky. 


KY HATCHERY, 358 W. 4h Su. LEXINGTON. RY. 
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LTRA-VIOLET light is now used 
by many physicians to help 
ease pain, and also to help 
veople resist disease. Ordinary 
winiiow-dian keeps out many rays of the 
sun that are very valuable. Window- 
glass of fused quartz, which is the best 
transmitter of ultra-violet rays, is very 
expensive, but word comes from England 
that a new glass has been invented which 
admits about 40 per cent of the ultra 
violet rays and which can be bought very 
reasonably. No doubt, in a short time 
many of our windows will be glazed with 
this new material. 


Cleaning a Now, girls, if you have an 
Felt Hat old felt hat that is spotted, try 

rubbing it lightly with sand- 
paper and see if it does not take off most 
of the spots. This process does not make 
the hat rough and usually succeeds in mak- 
ing it clean. 


Size of the An interesting question 
British Empire is “What is the 





When it 
is winter in half of the British Empire, it is 
summer in the other half, because the land 
area is almost equally distributed between 
the northern and southern hemispheres. 


28,000,000 pagans and others. 


Dangerous I had a few clams which were 
Clams not used, and I threw them 

in the chicken yard. In a 
short time I heard a great commotion 
among the chickens. On going out I 
found a clam had caught one chick»by the 
toe, and the mother hen was fighting the 
clam in an attempt to release her chick. 
I had to use a stick to pry open the clam- 
shell before I could release the chick 
from its captor. A. T., Maine. 


A Queer I saw an advertisement 
Advertisement in a newspaper which 

read: “For sale—A doz- 
en hens laying eggs fence posts and chicken 
netting.”’ D. M., Lowa. 


cA Queer Field 





British Empire?” 
It is more than 125 separate 
governmental units. It is one- 
fourth of the land surface of the 
world, one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the world. The British 
Empire has over 58,000,000 
Christians, 94,000,000 Moham- 
medans, 208,000,000 Hindus, and 


A Grape-Vine ons Stilts 




































Between Riverside and San Bernardino, 
Calif., is one of the largest vineyards in 
the world. Most of the soil is of light, 
sandy texture, which is subject to severe 
local winds at certain seasons of the year. 
This wind frequently causes high sand- 
drifts. When the grape-vines are dor- 
mant, there is no protection to the soil 
from these winds, with the result that the 
roots became exposed, as seen in this 
picture. This does not seem to make any 
difference to the vine, and as the sand is 
pulled away, the roots keep going deeper, 
until finally the root growth is much ex- 
posed C. S., Calif. 


Looking across this field, it is hard to tell 
whether it is a plat of dug potatoes, a 
dry river-bed or a field of flowers. In 
reality, it is a corn-field in Cambridge, 
N. Y., and what you see are thousands 
and thousands of stones. AJjthough wh 
the land raises very fine crops. M. R., 


Sociable We had an old Buff Plymouth 
Hen Rock hen that had a very 

social streak. She liked to 
be where folks were. When we got, up 
early and were cutting corn- -stalks, this 
nice old biddie would poke her way 
through the morning dusk till she found 
the pile of cut corn, and then she would 
get her breakfast of the kernels as they 
came through, cawing and talking about 
it all the time. She was a fine layer, too. 
Sociable folks are always good workers 
and they never strike. 


English The American people used 
Walnuts 114,861,976 oot of English 

walnuts in 1925, of which more 
than 40 per cent were imported. All of 
the native product listed in the market 
came from California, and most of the 
imports from France. 


Merry The latest estimate is that 
Christmas 6,000,000 small firs, spruce, 

pine and cedars were cut in 
1926 and used for Christmas trees. 


Bees in The importation of live bees 
Italy has been prohibited by Italy. 

We would like to know who 
would import a dead one. 
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“DON’T Ship | 
‘Poor Hay | 


Continued from page 34 

















becomes distinctly coarse and woody. If 
hay of this type is thrown into the feed 
rack on the farm, the cattle will pick it 

r, and then the horses will clean up 
much of what is left. This would be a 
much better practise than to ship it to 
market when there is little demand, and 
take just what is offered for it. 

Coarse alfalfa hay contains 30 per cent or 
more of round, hard stalks with diameters 
greater than that of No. 12 steel wire— 
approximately 10/100 of an inch—by 
U.S. steel-wire gauge standards. A rather 
large per cent of the protein is contained 
n the leaves of alfalfa hay. U.S. No. 1 
alfalfa hay must contain not less than 40 
per cent leaves, U. S. No. 2 not less than 
25 per cent, and No. 3 contains less than 
25 per cent. It is true, of course, that the 
fine, soft, leafy alfalfa makes excellent 
feed on the farm, and where dairy cows 
and purebred stock are to be fed, it pays 
to keep this high-priced hay on the farm. 

Since it costs no more to ship a high- 
grade car than it does a low-grade one, and 
since the demand is so good for this fine, 
leafy hay, and the buyer is usually willing 
to pay a premium for it, the farmer who 
depends on hay as a cash crop should 
make an effort to meet this demand, and 
in return reap this premium price. A car 
of well-cured, soft, fine alfalfa will usually 
sell for from 15 to 20 per cent more than 
an ordinary car of U. S. No. 1 alfalfa. 
Sometimes this fine, soft alfalfa goes by 
such names as “Rabbit Hay,” ‘Select 
Dairy,” ‘Choice Poultry,” ete. No mat- 
ter what it is called, it brings the price on 
the market. 


First-Class Bales 

Poorly baled hay includes, principally, 
bales that are ragged, bales in which the 
wires are of unequal tension, bales that 
are loosely tied, also bales of varying 
lengths. Such hay is discriminated against 
in hay markets because it is unsightly and 
difficult to handle. 

It is not uncommon to find two or three 
kinds and grades of hay in the same car. 
Cars should always be loaded uniformly 
with the same kind of hay. If a car 
reaches the market with 75 per cent No. 
1 alfalfa and 25 per cent alfalfa and grass 
mixed, it is usually necessary for the hay 
dealer to replace the alfalfa and grass 
mixed with good No. 1 alfalfa, especially 
if he expects to rebill the car to an out-of- 
town customer. This, of course, costs 
money, which the producer pays. 

The same thing holds for hay of differ- 
ent colors, different textures, and any of 
the other grading factors. A uniform 
sample of anything always looks good to 
the eye and will usually bring the price. 

I have often heard hay producers and 
dealers say that it does not pay to go to 
the trouble of producing and shipping 
hays of the best quality. This may be 
true under our old grading system where 
each market established more or less its 
own standards. 

If, however, the Federal Hay Grades are 
adopted by most of our large markets, and 
finally become the oun used all over 
the United States, it will pay all producers 
and dealers of hay to know exactly what 
goes into each car and what to expect from 
it in the way of returns. If U. 8. No. 1 
alfalfa goes into the car, then it should be 
U.S. No. 1 alfalfa in Omaha, Kansas City, 
Chicago and all other markets. The Fed- 
eral Grain Grades standardized our grains 
and the Federal Hay Grades, it is hoped, 
will do the same thing with our hays. 


MAY, 1927 
































Communication 
for a Growing Nation 


.1n Advertisement of 


the American Telephone 


Tue first telephone call 
was made from one room 
to another in the same 
building. The first advance 
in telephony made possible 
conversations from one point 
to another in the same town 
or community. The dream of 
the founders of the Bell Tele- 
phone System, however, was 
that through it, all the sepa- 
rate communities might some 
day be interconnected to form 
a nation-wide community. 
Such a community for speech 
by telephone has now become 
a reality, and the year-by-year 
growth in the number of long 
distance telephone calls shows 
how rapidly it is developing. 
This super-neighborhood, ex- 
tending from town to town and 





and Telegraph Company 


state to state, has grown 
as the means of com- 
munication have been 
provided to serve its business 
and social needs. 

This growth is strikingly 
shown by the extension of long 
distance telephone facilities. In 
1925, for additions to the long 
distance telephone lines, there 
was expended $37,000,000. 
In 1926, $61,000,000. During 
1927 and the three follow- 
ing years, extensions are 
planned on a still greater scale, 
including cach year about two 
thousand miles of long distance 
cable. These millions will be 
expended on long distance tele- 
phone linestomeet the nation’s 
growth and their use will help 
to further growth. 














Scout Knife 


for $2.50 worth of subscriptions 
to The Farm Journal 


Every boy knows how good and 
how useful this Scout Knife is 
with its high quality metal parts, 
strong spring back, heavy bolsters, 
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rustless brass lining and durable 


finish. It is so well made, no wonder it gives good service for years. 


It is just the 


kind of knife that any boy is proud to have fastened to his belt ready for fun or 


emergency service. 


This Scout Knife Quickly 


It’s the official Boy Scout knife of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Yours by Our Easy Plan 


No boy will find it hard to get this knife for himself. It is given for only $2.50 worth of subscrip- 
tions to The Farm Journal. Subscription rates are 4 years $1.00; 2 years S50c; 1 year 25c. Use 


this copy as a sample and get several friends to 


ive you their subscriptions and we will send you 


this guaranteed official Scout Knife by return mail as your Reward. 


Rewards are given for two or more subscriptions. 


Do not ask for this Reward for your own alone. 


The Farm Journal, Department FC-4, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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© S. & Co, 


“Helping to solve 
the farm problem’ 


The prices of some farm products have 
been relatively lower than the prices 
of manufactured goods for the past 
few years. This may have been a 
good thing for city consumers, but it 
has meant a real hardship for many 
farmers. 

Many proposals have been made 
for helping the farmers, most of them 
along lines of improved marketing. 

In this field Swift & Company has 
developed through 50 years of experi- 
ence a direct and economical marketing 
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system that is hard to improve upon. 

This system makes it possible for 
the farmer to get an average of about 
60 per cent of the retail price for farm 
products which are handled by Swift 
& Company, as against 35 to 50 per 
cent for most other farm products. 

It enables Swift & Company to pay 
to the producer from 80 to 85 per cent 
of the price received for meats and by- 
products, and still operate on a profit 
averaging only a fraction of a cent a 
pound from all sources. 


Swift & Company 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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You buy the Z/QU/D 
-but you use the VAPOR / 


HEN you drive up to a filling station, you ask for “gas.” 

The word is short. It is correct, too, because while you do 
see so many gallons of liquid gasoline flowing into the tank, it is 
not the /iquid you use. It is the gas—the vapor of gasoline, that 
produces the power. 


The more complete the vaporization of gasoline in the carbu- 
retor and manifold, the greater the available power for the engine 
and the more perfect its action. 


The new and better Texaco Gasoline vaporizes perfectly. It 
forms a dry gas. You get more per gallon and per dollar. The 
new and better Texaco has a lower boiling point — more easily 
vaporized. That means quick starts. It has a lower end point— 
more completely vaporized. It deiivers a// its power. It distributes 
evenly. Each cylinder keeps pace with the power of all the others, 
giving that smoothness, co-ordination and perfect balance —that 
engine “PEP’’—that new Pick-up, Power and Mileage. 


If you have not tried Texaco, use up the old gasoline in your 
tank to the last gallon or so. Then stop for a fill at any Texaco 
pump. The better results are immediate. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
Texaco Petroleum Products 





TEXACO 


FORMS A DRY GAS 







vy The NEWond BETTER 









You buy UID — 
but you use the VAPOR / 
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The four designs below are the 
“Picarpy, ’’ No. 302, ‘‘HOLLAND,”’ 
No. 594 ‘“‘San Toy," No. 587 and 
**WoopDLanpb,”” 


No. 581 
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The spick-and-span pattern above is 


the ‘‘ Britrany’’—Rug No. 306 


Time Flies in a Congoleum Kitchen 


There is something so friendly 
and cheery about a pretty kitch- 
en! Work seems so much easier 
in such surroundings. And _ it 
really is easier with a Gold Sea 
Rug on the floor. You're freed 
from the muss and toil of scrub- 
bing. You have a non-spotting 
rug that is cleaned in a jiffy with 
adamp mop. And how cheerful 
the bright colors are! 


Wouldn’t that smiling Dutch 
tile rug in the picture brighten up 
your kitchen? A most moderate 
sum will buy it. Or any of the 
other patterns that represent all 
that is attractive and practical in 
kitchen floor-covering. 


Gold-Seal Rugs are surprisingly 
durable. And they require no 
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REGUS PAT.OFF 


GOLD 
SEAL 


fastening of any kind. They lie 
flat and smooth, never curl up. 


Patterns for Every Room 


You can brighten up right 
through the house with Gold Seal 
Rugs. For there are elaborate de- 
signs in rich colors for living and 
dining room and bright, informal 
effects for the bedrooms. 


At the present very low prices 
genuine Gold Seal Rugs are a 
bargain no housewife can afford 
to overlook. See them at your 
dealer’s. All sizes, from 9x 15 
foot rugs to small, handy mats. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Phila hia New York Boston Chicago 

Dallas San Francisco Kansas City Atlanta Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
a—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal. 









**WaLes” 
Rug No. 572 


“*Linpvus”’ 


Rug No. 598 


**Capri”’ 





[nsist that the GOLD SEAL appear on the RUGS you buy! 
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